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New 
Elementary Books 





WIGHT’S SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE. .$ .40 


Arranged by Joun G. Wiaut, Ph.D., Litt.D , Principal 
of the Wadley High School for Girls, New York City 
Eminently suited for use in opening exercises. The passages chosen 
are brief yet complete in thought and varied and interesting in theme. 
Not only will they be found to emphasize the moral lessons, poetry, and 
eloquence contained in the Bible, but they will appeal to people of every 
race and creed. 


MILNE’S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC....$ .30 


By Wruuiam J. Murine, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the 
New York State Normal College, Albany. 

A simple and logical presentation of the topics included within its 
scope; yet it is comprehensive enough to meet the needs of those who 
are obliged to leave school early but who, nevertheless, desire to gain a 
knowledge of the principles and processes of arithmetic relating to prac- 
tical life. With an abundance of written exercises and a large number 
of oral examples. 


HALL’S ELEMENTARY DHYSIOLOGY........ $ .75 


By Wrinrre.tp 8. Hatu, Ph.D., M.D., Northwestern 
University Medical School. 

The second book published of the New Century Series of Physiologies, 
which are the latest books published since the recent agitation regarding 
the study of this subject in the public schools. Experimental work has 
been used in the preparation of the book and particular attention has 
been devoted to the subject of domestic economy. 





















For full information regarding the best °¢ 
text-books for schools of all grades, send to 


AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY 


New York °*.° Cincinnati *.° Chicago *.° Boston 














BIOGRAPHIES OF 
GREAT EDUCATORS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FROEBEL. 


In no ae A can one get a better idea of the life and work of Froebel and 
of the Kindergarten System « f Education than thru this accou:.t of it by 
Froebel himself. Besides the Aut« biography, the volume contains a 
ebapter_on Froebel and the Kindergarten System of Educatiun, by 


Joseph Payne. Cloth, 5uc. 
KELLtOGG’S PESTALOZZI: HIS EDUCATIONAL 


WORK AND P*INCIVLES. By Amos M, Kettoae. This is an 
excellent sketch of the life of Pestalozzi and an excellent statement 
of the prirciples which he did so much toestablish. It was written to 
gre clear view ix a smalls of Pestalozzi, of what he did and what 

e discovered in education. nila covers. 15c. 


LANG’S BASEDOW: HIS FDUCATIONAL WORK 


AND PRINCIPLES, Tho Basedow is not as well known as some 
other great educational thinkers, yet his work was important. He based 
his educational system on the principles of Comenius. ] ocke, and « ther 
great thinkers before him, yet by the persistent application of these 
prin aiplee be brought about a complete change in education. M 
covers, 15+. 


LANG’S OUTLINES OF HERBART’S PEDAGOGICS: 

WITH A HIOGRAPRICAL INTRODUCTION. This volume bas 
been prepared with a view to setting forth as briefly and clearly as pos- 
sible, the fundamental ideas of Herbart’s edueational the ry, and of 
making it better known to American teachers. Limp cloth covers, 25c. 


LANG’S CUMENIUS: HIS LIFE AND PRINCIPLES 


OF EP UTCATION, The greatest and most impcrtant of all the re- 
formers whose life and wi rk have been recorded in the annals of peda- 
gogy is certainly Amos Comenius. His tbecry of teaching surpasses ary 
that had been proposed up to his time. This beok kas been prepared 
for young teachersand students and those who know little of Comenius, 
to give a clear idea of him in small space. Manilacovers. 15c. 


LANG’S HORACE IIANN: HIS LIFE AND ED- 

UCATIONAL WORK, Every American teacher will certainly want 
to be acquainted with Horace Mann, the greatest common school re- 
former that our country ever had. This volune tell ir aciearard in- 
teresting way the story of his life and educational labors. giver a sum- 
mary of bis pedagogical ideas. and points out why he deserves a high 
place in the history of education. Manila covers. 15c. 
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Good workmanship, mechanical or literary, is materially aided by the use of good tools. 
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PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON’ N° 312° E—— 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School Crayon 














These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package looks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
gaaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially adapted for the ieny school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 


oon boxes, assorted or solid colors. rite for samples 
o the 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S;} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| nee} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


i” GRAND PRIZ 


mM ete 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other 
pen-maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


PATRIOTIC (QUOTATIONS 
RELATING T0 AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


Size, 7 1-4x 5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. 15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 


























at Paris, 
1900, 

















This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 


IT CONTAINS 


32 Quotations about America—Our Country.' 10 Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims. 
21 ad “ Revolutionary War. | 38 ” “* Memorial Day. 

22 ” “* Washington. | 6 si “* Grant. 

26 _ “ Independence. |59 wd “ American Flag. 

1 “Lincoln. \a7 Patriotism. 


Total Number of Quotations, 317. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


HELPS FOR 
TEARAERS Seis 


&. lL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy 5 question books; school en- 
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READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOR 
GRADE TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVIS6OBS. 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 
Monthly, during the 
ear. Discus- 
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sion of topics relative to music tooching and the 
‘new education.” APPROPRIATE SEASON Musio, 
&o. from the BEST sovRcESs. Can be usedin class 
for reading, by ordering “Reprints.” Principals 
and Superintendents will aid their teachers by ar- 
ranging to supply each building with at least one 
annua! subscription. $1 per yesr; I5c. per copy. 

Edited by HeLen Pxace, Supervisor of Music, 
Indianapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC 
COMPANY, 128 N. @enn St., Indianapolis. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


The Floral Record 


is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 
contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents. 
Write for terms for introduc- 
a eee ae See 
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CAMDEN.N. J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 8°s Wabash Av., Chicago, IJ]. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 
5 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Golo. 420 Garrott Bldg San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century dg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE ALBERT 








Established fourteen years. Largest and best 
known Agency in the West. Vacancies for Sep- 


CENTRAL 


? tember in | _N 1 Schools, Acad ‘ MUSIC 
TEACHERS High’ chooks "Publi uckanie, ate, Promo? HALL, 
AGENCY, service guaranteed. Manual of 80 pages free. CHICAGO. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est.1855 


P. V Huyssoon 
Joan C. ee nn! Managers. 





Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 E. 14th St., New York 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7° *'* ‘New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools). WM. U0. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





SUDDEHN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY ; 
Writing or T al epraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS, 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York 





When in New York you are invited to call. 
d SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
KINDERGARTEN *!,ScHOot sure 
New York. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted ; 


Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, - - 25 cts. 

es te ‘¢ on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts. 
‘‘ Public Libraries, - - - - - {5 cts. 
‘* Normal Schools, - - - - - 15 cts. 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - = + 7S5cts, 


On orders for 1oor more copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a copy and the last two at 
13 cents. : 

On orders for 100 or more copies by freight at purchaser’s expense the 
first two will be furnished at 15 cents a copy, the last two at 10 cents. 
These reports are of great value and teachers will do well to secure 
them before the present edition is exhausted as the association may not 
reprint them. 
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E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Fernilies, 
Superior Professors, Principals, ta, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-FviTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
28 Union Squanz, New Yorg. 


Entirel 
noer'y = SPANTSH—without « raster. 
** PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
AND CONVERSATION.”’ 
The latest and most successful method, gives 
initat d pronunciation and cop.ow voca es. 
107 pages, paper boards, 40c ; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y- 
Putlishers of the“ Complete Phonographic l..structor.” 











In Three Montbs by the 


DE BRISAY ANALYTICAL METHOD 


you can acquire a sound knowledge of 
Latin or French. 1000 words learned 
‘almost as easily as 500. Gram- 
‘» mar simplified ; rules, rote- 
learning, etc., dispensed 
with. We can fit you by 
iy MAIL for college exam- 
inations so that failure 
@, will- be impossible. 
, Exact pronunciation 
by phonograph 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


wee «=< Circulars Free. 
7) ACADEMIE 
DE BRISA 













’ 
Toronto and 
Rochester. - 





Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 5 To AuGuST 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Ample facilities for Library and Labo- 
ratory Work. University Credit. Com- 
tortable Temperature. Great variety of 
Recreations. Single tuition fee of $25.00 
Inexpensive Living. 


For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University 
IrHaca, N. Y. 


THREE NEW CHILD 
STUDY BOOKS 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Scrzbner’s Maguzine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allin terested 
in the great Chiid-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. Ai Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form, 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knowledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 





Limp Cloth covers, Price, 25 cts. each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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| A Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosTON NEw YORK CHICAGO 























contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef-tea. 
For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








LECTURES ox TEACHING 


By J. G. FITCH 


In the early part of the year 1900, twenty years has 
elapsed since the lectures were delivered twwhich form 
the basis of this great book. In commemoration of 
this event we have issued a very handsome new 
Edition of the book. 


It is printed from new plates, in large clear type, and 
contains 462 pages. 


The binding is a handsome library cloth, like others of 
the K ellogg’s Teachers’ Library Series. 


Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 
Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,— mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


SPRING “" SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


Exercises, Tableaux, ror Easter, May Day,= = 
Pantumimes, Recitations, ¢* Memorial Day, Fourth of 
Drills, Songs,- = = “€ July, Closing Day = = 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
65 East Ninth Street, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food. 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon ot Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 
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The finest catalogue ever issued is yours 
on request. If interested in typewriters, you 
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The Rural School Problem. 


By FLORENCE BURLINGAME, Minnesota. 
The Teacher and Games. 


Much has been said and written on the subject of 
whether it is best or not for the teacher to join in the 
children’s games, and after all is said it remains for each 
individual teacher to decide for herself what she shall do 
in the matter. There is but one gene’al rule to follow. 
If the teacher joins the children’s games she should join 
as an equal and expect such treatment in every way as 
they accord to each other. Joining them thus she will 
demand by her personality and conduct the respect and 
civility which she in turn accerds to them as her equal. 
She will neither be rough and rude herself nor permit 
roughness and rudeness toward herself from others ; she 
will be considerate, ready to concede small points, and to 
counsel concessions in favor of peace, she will “play 
fair” in the widest sense of the term. And doing this 
she will inspire a respect and admiration which will lead 
the pupils to follow her example no less effectively be- 
cause half unconsciously. 

But organized games, after all, occupy but a small 
portion of the play-time. Often the weather renders 
out-of-door play unwise, unpleasant, or even impossible. 
Often the pupils seem indisposed to active play and pre- 
fer to sit or Jounge idly about chatting in groups and 
couples. Secrets are whispered, gossip is spread, quar- 
rels are bred, and discord fostered, all in a manner with 
which the teacher finds it mest difficult to deal. The 
things said are so small and petty, if by chance they 
reach her ear, the whispering groups are so quiet, so in- 
offensive, there seems no ground for interference on the 
teacher’s part. The more actively disposed pupils, find- 
ing no outlet for their energy in organized out-of-door 
play, let it overflow in little acts of teasing and horse- 
play which are scarcely serious enough for punishment, 
but which certainly are out of place in the school-room 
as a matter of mere decorum, and are to be deprecated 
everywhere as opening the way to ruder actions, and as 
breeding a quarrelsome spirit. It is during the long noon 
hour of a stormy day that the country teacher is most 
apt to appreciate the full significance of Scott’s lines: 

Where lives the man who hath not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin? = 

Sometimes it seems that the only remedy is to do away 
altogether with this misspent, worse than wasted, play- 
time, and in village or town this may often prove an easy 
and effective way out of the difficulty. But in the coun- 
try school, for reasons already given, such a proceeding 
is seldom wise. What the city pupil misses in losing his 
school recess is made up to him in other ways. The 
country pupil has usually no such compensation, and 
only upon special occasions and for valid reasons should 
recess be omitted or noon-time shortened. 

Bettering the Spirit. 

Whatever opinion there may be as to the teacher’s duty in 
regard to entering into the games there can be no question 
as to her duty in regard to the unorganized social inter- 
course just described. It ismuchif fair p'ay is made torule 
the games, itis far more if courtesy and a friendly spirit are 
made to govern the whole of the social life ; if idle or 
spiteful gossip can be replaced by intelligent conversa- 


tion on wholesome topics, if pushing, shoving, snatching 
away of small articles, and other forms of teasing can be 
quietly done away with; if gentler manners can be 
brought to prevail and the spirit of kindly consideration 
made to rule. 

As to what can be done to bring about such a greatly- 
to-be-desired state of affairs, the teacher must decide for 
herself. The pupils, the circumstances, the personality 
of the teacher, all must have influence in the matter. 
But first of all there must be~a willingness and a desire 
on the part of the teacher to meet the pupils upon their 
own ground, to talk freely with them, not to them, about 
the things in which they are interested, to share as an 
equal their social interests and social pleasures. Only 
in this way can she become what she should be in the 
school, its social leader. Not that she need or ought in 
most cases to displace the leaders already in power, for 
every school will be found to have its social as well as its 
class leaders. These should find instead that their posi- 
tion is recognized and their influence strengthened. 
They should feel that while the teacher influences them 
to better ways and a better spirit, she also trusts them 
and depends upon them to use their influence for the 
good of the others. : 


The Magic of Tact. 


As to the exact devices to be used toward this end it 
matters little. The crudest device may succeed with 
tact and right feeling, the most elaborate must fail with- 
out. One teacher within the writer’s acquaintance won 
her entire school to good fellowship thru her knack of 
telling “‘ nonsense stories” which being utterly devoid of 
moral or meaning lulled to rest any suspicion of “teach- 
ing.” Another had many foreign pupils whom he en- 
couraged to tell stories of the different manners and 
customs of their nativeland. Another was able to bring 
into popularity puzzles, conundrums, and quiet “head 
games” or contests of memory and quick-wittedness. 

In one school the pupils still look back with pleasure 
to a particularly long and stormy winter when “tea- 
parties” were the great event of nearlyevery day. Each 
pupil brought his bread and butter separately, a half- 
dozen toasting racks were provided and kept in the 
teacher's closet, along with each pupil’s cup and saucer 
and the tea service. The fire was managed so that by 
noon it afforded a glowing bed of smokeless coals over 
which the boys and girls toasted their bread by 
turns, while some spread the cloth and arranged the 
cups upon the work-table, and one of the older girls, 
under the direction of the teacher, made the tea. Then 
over their tea and toast, hot, fresh, and appetizing, pupils 
and teacher chatted gayly together over the latest local 
event, the possibility of a sleighing party, the course of 
national politics, in short, anything and everything that 
happened to come up in anyone’s mind. It mattered not 
atall that the teapot was of cheapest tin, the cloth of 
cotton, the china a most motley assortment, the milk 
served from a bottle ; that desks with newspapers spread 
upon them had to be utilized for tables, or that the tea 
in consideration of the youth of its consumers was of 
the weakest kind. The tea was hot, the toast freshly 
buttered, the waiters careful and neat, and every guest 
in that happy frame of mind which makes a feast of 
commonest things. 

(To be continued.) 
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Current Gducational Opinion. 


Wanted—A Teacher. 


Men are apt to forget the sacredness of the work 
of education. The teacher himself is sometimes tempted, 
what with the small financial and social emoluments ac- 
corded the profession, and the general lack of apprecia- 
tion, to feel that equal efforts made in some other direc- 
tion would have borne better fruit. No such teacher 
can read the words of Ex-Pres. James H. Canfield, in the 
Educational Review for December, without feeling to the 
very core of his being the greatness of his vocation nor 
can he ponder them without striving earnestly to grow 
more nearly into the likeness of the teacher—wanted. 

Teachers must, according to Dr. Canfield, have ample 
preparation for the work ; fullness and accuracy of infor- 
mation, general scholarship and special equipment must 
go hand in hand ; but back of these and beneaththese and 
permeating these, ought to be the largest possible man- 
hood, in the largest and best sense of that word. True, 
there should be exactness of statement, but there should 
be also an ever present sense of opportunity and duty 
and responsibility. Unceasing industry should stand 
side by side with unwearied patience. Most unswerving 
good faith and perfect candor, the strictest integrity, 
impartial justice; these must be quite as manifest as 
erudition. It is far better for an instructor to say 
frankly on occasion “I do not know” than to be lacking 
in that spirit which makes him ready and willing, and 
even glad, to be worn out in generous and gratuitous 
service, or in that reverence which gives man his true 
place in the economy of God. And all this strength and 
beauty and enthusiasm of character should be combined 
with such qualities as promptness and order, and tempered 
with friendship, sympathy, and an affectionate regard 
for all under instruction. These characteristics will 
bring the lad who is so fortunate as to be under their in- 
fluence, not into a condition of slavish discipline, but 
rather into a voluntary and very happy conformity with 
all that is right and just and sane and wholesome. 

To exert such an influence, he continues, the teacher 
must have a mind that is public and large, and a heart 
that is warm and brave and true. Time-serving, indif- 
ference, aloofness, idleness, jealousy, suspicion, unfaith- 
fulness, selfishness, unlawful ambition (nearly always 
gratified, if at all, by unlawful means), disloyalty, cold- 
ness, partiality, dishonesty—surely these characteristics 
are not to be tolerated because of extraordinary expert 
knowledge, or because a man is “smart,” or isa frequent 
contributor to leading magazines, or is a book-maker, or 
is a recognized authority in any given direction. 


Does the Teacher Teach ? 

The unreasoning impatience of only too many people 
found expression in the query once put to President 
John Raymond, “Why don’t you write something ?” 
“ Because,” was the instant reply, “my entire strength 
goes in daily ministration to my educational children.” 
Said a candidate for a position in an Eastern college, 
when asked, “What have you produced?” “Two sen- 
ators, threé judges, and many good citizens :” an answer 
that may well be remembered and pondered by some 
high in educational position and power, as well as by the 
public at large. 

In the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the question was once asked, plainly and 
directly : “How many of the college presidents now on 
this floor have made their first inquiry about new men, 
that respecting their actual and positive power in the 
class-room?” At least fifteen presidents were in attend- 
ance, but “they all with one consent began to make ex- 
cuse.” Apparently, not one had asked, “‘Can he teach?” 


—as the test question ; not one hed made the possession 
of this power the determining factor. 

A physicist of high standing, who was recently asked 
how his attention and interest happened to be turned in 
that direction, answered, “I was so fortunate as to be in 





college when the professor of physics had an attack of 
typhoid fever... An eight-hundred dollar tutor took 
his place; and for the first time in more than thirty 
years was physics taught in that college!” Such condi- 
tions are by no means as exceptional as they ought to be. 
Against such conditions it is well to protest ; as unnec- 
essary, as wasteful of both time and opportunity, as de- 
feating the true end of all education. 


Opportunity for the Small College. 


The question is sometimes asked, in a mournfully apol- 
ogetic tone, as one might say, “Please excuse us for 
continuing to exist and for cumbering the ground”— 
What is to become of the small colleges? The answer 
is not as difficult as some believe. Having no need of 
men who are pre-eminently investigators, let the small 
colleges give strictest attention to the creation of facul- 
ties in which teaching-power largely predominates. If 
the administrative authorities of any such college will 
have the grace and the courage to examine carefully its 
curriculum, cut out everything that is more properly 
graduate study, eliminate largely, if not entirely, what 
are known as graduate or university methods ; reduce the 
work in science to those elemental forms by which a 
youngster may secure a reasonably intelligent impression 
of the fundamental principles of any given science, and 
of the place and value of that science in the world at 
large (do not let six months’ study of the angleworm con- 
stitute all the biology in the curriculum !) ; rearrange 
its entire work upon the sounder philosophy of later ed- 
ucational research, with some reasonable recognition 
of relative educational values and relations; determine. 
that its classes or divisions shall never include to exceed 
twenty students ; say frankly that, as a lad has but one 
chance at instruction and inspiration, he shall have that 
chance under known and approved instructors who have 
power, magnetism, and enthusiasm. Any minor college 
that will do this will find its students trooping home on 
their first vacation with hats high in the air for their 
teachers, and longing to return; will find its doors be- 
sieged by a clamorous crowd seeking admission, at the 
end of the very first year of the experiment ; and will 
find flowing into its coffers ample means for continuing 
and even for enlarging such work. 

Wanted, then, a teacher! Not a recitation-post, not 
a wind-vane, not a water gauge, not a martinet, not a 
pedant, not a pedagog—the mere slave to the student ; 
but a teacher, “ one who is a combination of heart and 
head, and artistic training, and favoring circumstances.” 
One who has that enthusiasm which never calculates its 
sacrifices, and is willing to endure all things if only good 
may come. One who loves his work; who throws his 
whole soul into it; who makes it his constant and be- 
loved companion by day and by night, waking and sleep- 
ing ; who can therefore see more in his work than can 
any other,and who therefore finds in it possibilities 
which bring his whole nature into play ; who catches 
from its very barrenness of outlook an inspiration which 
quickens the blood in his veins; one who faces its diffi- 
culties with an indomitable temper. One who has that 
genius which someone has happily defined as “an infin- 
ite capacity for work growing out of an infinite power of 
love.” One.who feels the keenest self-reproach because 
students fail to advance: who believes that it is 
largely his own fault if they do not learn. One who can 
change the shambling and uncertain mental gait of the 
average student into firm and definite and well-ordered 
activity. One who can take that nebulous, filmy, quiver- 
ing mass which a boy’s family and friends kindly call his 
brain, and give it clearness of outline, and toughen its 
fiber, and make it lithe and sinewy. One who tries 
to clear up a bewildered brain; who has infinite pa- 
tience and pity for the weak ; who will not suffer them 
to be crowded to the wall; who believes there is more 
glory in the salvation of the one stupid and slow than of 
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the ninety and nine who need not a master. One who 
can open the mind of a boy without committing statu- 
tory burglary. One who understands that a lawless and 
disintegrated herd of blase’ young men does not consti- 
tute a college. One who can develop the spiritual side 
of a boy’s nature, his character, the man in him, the man 
of feeling and emotion which can and will dominate both 
mind and muscle. One who in all this will do little more, 
after all, than help the lad to help himself ; will do it 
all thru him and largely by him. One who can teach the 
boy how to get life—a far grander thing than to get a 
living. Above all, one who feels that as a teacher he is 
a born leader of men, a kingly citizen, and who does not 
propose to be degraded from his high estate. 


LP 
The Old Red School-House. 


There certainly is, as Mr. Walter Sargent suggests, in 
“The Passing of the Old Red School-House” (New Eng- 
land Magazine for December), something akin to sadness 
in the removal of old landmarks. Especially is this the 
case with those which we knew in childhood—the uni- 
verse appears to need slight readjustment after their re- 
moval. A few of the little red school-houses such as 
one reads about in old New England tales are still stand- 
ing and in use, but every year a few more of them disap- 
pear. They are not rebuilt and the ancient benches 
never reappear. 

The district system in Massachusetts was abolished in 
1882. While the change has met with general satisfac- 
tion, the old-time arrangement must not be looked upon 
as wholly a dark age. The system, Mr. Sargent believes, 
enforced the conviction of the necessity of personal sup- 
port for a vital object in the community’s midst, and 
made it a habit. This habit of local support was the 
primal condition of the success of a common school sys- 
ten. 

The custom of boarding the teacher around was not a 
bad thing. He became acquinted with the community 
and the conditions in which his pupils lived. The com- 
parative fewness of books was not without a certain 
compensation. What there were were sought after and 
studied tnoroly. Dr. A. D. Mayo, in an article pub- 
lished in the Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1894-95, quotes from a letter from one who was once 
a pupil in a Massachusetts district school, as follows: 

‘“‘A new doctor brought to town the first copy of 
Shakespeare which I ever saw. Half a dozen of us boys 
and girls read it thru in a week. I was so ‘fired up’ by 
the ‘tragic muse’ that I rose up from an hour with King 
Henry V. to offer battle royal with a squad of good- 
natured big schoolfellows who never understood why 
they were set upon in that special way. But they rallied, 
and speedily I found myself ‘reduced to the lowest 
terms.’ The old doctor, who was jealous of the rival 
newcomer, said to my father, ‘Your boy is not a fighting 
character. He has been reading Shakespeare. That 
Shakespeare makes boys sassy, and we must put it down.’ 
The good old doctor long ago went to his reward, but 


_ ‘that Shakespeare’ holds on.” 


The Old School-Room. 


One of the quaintest of the old school-houses stands 
on a hillside among the Berkshires, in western Massachu- 
setts. The desks, Mr. Sargent tells us, were built out 
from the walls on three sides of the room, while the 
teacher’s desk occupied the space between the doors on 
the fourth side. In front of the desks were placed the 
seats, which have no backs. The children sat with their 
backs to the stove, which was placed in the center of the 
room. They also sat back to the teacher. When a 
benchful was called upon to recite, the right about face 
movement must have been an interesting bit of school 
gymnastics. 

A somewhat more comfortable style of bench was the 
combination in which each desk formed a back to the 
seat in front of it. In many district schools of olden 
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time the benches were arranged on successively rising 
levels:from the front to the back of the room. 

An old record sums up the duties of a New England 
schoolmaster of 1661 as follows : 

“1. To act as court messenger. 

“2. To serve summonses. 

“3. To conduct certain. ceremonial services of the 
church. 

“4, To lead the Sunday choir. 

“5. To ring the bell for public worship. 

“6. To dig graves. 

“7, To take charge of the school. 

“8. To perform other occasional duties.” 

FS 


The New Sisterhood. 


Most of the mothers, young and middle-aged, with 
whom we are sufficiently well-acquainted to know some- 
thing of their history, have taught more or less. In the 
face of that fact, it would seem as if Dr. Charles De 
Garmo paints the picture of the woman teacher’s future 
in rather dark colors in School and Home Education for 
December. And yet his suggestions are timely and 
worthy the careful consideration of the brethren as well 
as of the prospective members of the new sisterhood. 

Dr. De Garmo calls attention to the fact that in addi- 
tion to being the physical mothers of the race, women 
are now called upon to be the intellectual mothers as 
well. To an undetermined extent they must decide 
which form of maternity they will elect, since only a di- 
minishing number can have the school first and the home 
afterwards. In other words we seem to write above the 
school-house door: ‘Leave home behind, ye who enter 
here.” 

Few vital statistics are so kept that we can determine 
what per cent. of women teachers marry, or how many 
marry so late in life as to convert marriage into a busi- 
ness partnership. Yet that there is a tendency toward 
a new sisterhood is evident to the observer ; and, sad to 
contemplate, the better the women teachers are prepared, 
the smaller the probability of their marriage. 

Is this what is best for the individual or the race? is 
the question propounded by the writer. Should a noble 
woman, fitted above her untrained sisters to adorn a 
home, to transmit to her children the culture that comes 
from prolonged preparation, be destined, without her 
wish, almost without her knowledge, to wear the real, 
tho invisible veil of the new sisterhood? It will not be 
long before there will be half a million women teachers 
in this country, of whom surely a half, possibly three- 
fourths, will belong to the new sisterhood. 

Dr. De Garmo describes the steps toward the-new 
order as follows: During her school course the girl is 
companion to those from whom, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she would choose her husband. But she goes 
to college to develop her mind, and complete her prepar- 
ation for teaching. While she is getting her higher ed- 
ucation the first group of natural mates have formed 
other ties that lead to marriage. During her -college 
career in a co-educational institution the young woman 
forms a new group of associations from which marriage 
might result. But she is intent upon teaching, he upon 
getting a business start in life. Years and distance in- 
tervene, so that by the time the young man is ready to 
marry he has become intimate in a new social circle, and 
to the young woman, a second group of social opportun- 
ities is lost. Atthis point, the ambitious young teacher, 
feeling the double spur of ambition and financial need 
enters the school-room. For nine months of the year 
she devotes every energy of body and mind to her school 
work. Intellectual motherhood is quite as engrossing as 
the other kind. In the summer she must rest her tired 
nerves at home. She is now intellectually transported 
beyond the reach of her former associates and is without 
time or strength for the forming of new social ties. 
Thus four, five, seven, ten years pass. The veil, at first 
invisible, can now be seen. 
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There are three things that make the case worse than 
7 need be. They are poverty, drudgery, and social iso- 

ation. 

Our country has a problem that has confronted no na- 
tion previous to the present century. It is universal ed- 
ucation. The new problem has been solved so far by 
drawing upon a hitherto unused resource. For the new 
work a new instrument has been found. Women have 
been exploited for the benefit of the community. They 
have devoted brain and soul to the work up to the point 
of nervous prostration. Yet what is the reward? ‘ Money 
enough for plain food, plainer clothing, and—the shelter 
of her father’s roof. Fortunately women are not called 
upon to found families, their wages barely sufficient for 
present necessities, with but small possibility of saving 
for the time of failing health or declining years. 

Next to poverty, drudgery is responsible for the social 
isolation of woman teachers. Work in the school-room 
is natural and necessary ; but midnight drudgery in cor- 
recting papers and preparing lessons is not only unneces- 
sary, but it is injurious to the best interests of the chil- 
dren themselves. The remedy is, fewer pupils to the 
teacher in the lower grades and less routine drudgery 
in the higher. Strength should be left for social enjoy- 
ment, while opportunity for it, even if not constant, 
should at least be frequent. Superintendents and teach- 
ers have this matter largely in their own hands. 

The social isolation of the best trained brains in the 
community is bad, not only for the teachers but for so- 
ciety itself. Should cards and dancing and aimless chit- 
chat be forever the foremost means for social enjoyment? 
Is there no place for the fine old art of :onversation, that 
delight of the Greek? If the male teacher should be a 
man among men, should not the woman teacher be a 
leader in society? Should she be condemned at once to 
poverty, drudgery, and celibacy? 

If there is to be a new sisterhood, let membership in 
it be at least voluntary, not compulsory. 


we 
The Teacher’s Power. 


Among the speakers at the recent meeting of the 
New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools was Prin. Augustine Jones, of the Friends’ 
school, Providence, R.I. Mr. Jones gave a little in- 
formal talk, which was reported with the regular pro- 
ceedings in the December School Review, but his words 
were so earnest, and his ideas so practical, drawn as they 
were from his own long experience with pupils, that a 
portion of his address is given below. The speaker’s 
own words are quoted. 

“T am satisfied,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘that in a way the 
teacher has greater opportunity than the parent. The 
exact time when a child comes to school is one when 
qualities are crystallizing and becoming more permanent 
and settled in character, and therefore then comes the 
greatest opportunity to do a lasting and permanent work. 
There is no doubt that the most important thing is first 
to get at the heart and mind of a child, and to make that 
child feel the value of learning, and next to feel that 
he has possibilities of acquiring that learning to himself. 
You know that there is a fellowship, or community in 
labor, and an interest or sympathy in it which nothing 
else is like. If you are working with a person night and 
day in one direction, you have a power over him greater 
in other directions than you can conceive. 

In this influencing of boys and girls I have been greatly 
impressed with the power which we have over them. It 
has been given to us in a remarkable way that I think 
every teacher feels. But this matter of personal contact, 
this matter of personal association, this matter of per- 
sonal confidence, is fundamental in it. The boy who 


has confidence in your learning, or the girl who has 
confidence in your integrity, faithfulness, and honor and 
all that, when you undertake to give advice, you have an 
immense power. 


I don’t know how many hundreds of 
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young men and women I have had come to me to talk 
about their future and their career, and how thoroly I 
have tried to have those people gauged up or measured 
in character and attribute in my own mind. 

I remember a young man whose father came to me 
many years ago, and he said, ‘My son is utterly worth- 
less. I can’t do anything with him. He won’t work. 
He won't study. He won’t do anything. He is bound 
to be idle and I can’t help it.’ I said, send him to me. 
The boy came. He was nineteen years old. I took him 
into my room and I said, ‘ Look here, you know I think 
a great deal of you,’—and I meant what I said. ‘I think 
you have splendid ability. 1 think you can do almost 
anything you have a mind to do. 1 think you have the 
best opportunity to give a surprise to the community 
that you live in of any man in this world.’ He looked at 
me. I said, ‘You have reached pretty near the bottom. 
Your chances are growing less every day. There is only 
one thing for you to do, and that is to right about face 
and do your duty and be aman.’ We both sat silent. 
We had a sort of a Quaker meeting. I said, ‘I want you 
to go into that Latin grammar class and lead it, and do 
your work, and I want to be the man to proclaim what 
you have done when you have done it. I want to stand 
by you, and we will see if you and I together cannot accom- 
plish it. I want you toleadit.’ He did lead it. He came out 
all right. When he was ready for college I said, ‘ You are 
going to college now. I have not said much to you, but 
I am proud of you, and everybody else is getting so. 
When you enter that class in college do you lead it! 
Cut every bridge behind you and lead that class.’ And 
he did it. It won’t do to go much farther; you know 
the man. One day Mr. Whittier wrote to me and he 
said, ‘They want a man so and so.’ I said, ‘There he is.’ 
They took him. He is one of the best paid teachers in 
this country and his name is known on both sides of the 
water, and I am afraid you will find out who he is. I did 
not make him, but I certainly was in earnest with that 
fellow. ; 

“There is danger with all of us who are teachers, of 
having too limited ideas. I think if we are going to 
guide people we ought to know a great deal. We ought 
to climb the mountain and take in the entire landscape. It 
is hot only necessary to be splendid drill masters, splendid 
disciplinarians, and all these things, which are important, 
tremendously important, but we must be men of the 
world. We ought to know what law is, and what physics 
is, and what all the business of the world requires of 


men.” 
Sr 


The Education of the Millionaire. 


The article by Mr. Truxton Beale in the December 
Forum on “The Education of a Millionaire” certainly has 
a striking title. Those of us who are not millionaires, a 
class which includes a large proportion of the teaching 
force, are rather pleased at the thought that millionaires 
need educating, a fact that we, in our admiration of the 
splendor by which they can surround themselves, are lia- 
ble to forget, as do the millionaires themselves, it may 
be. It is then with more or less exultation that we fol- 
low Mr. Beale in his suggestions concerning what our 
wealthier neighbors ought to learn. 

In the first place, suggests the writer, the fallacy seems 
to obtain among the millionaires as well as among the 
millions that spendthrift expenditure is a good thing for 
society. Despite the fact that every great economist 
since his day has demonstrated the contrary, it is a 
fallacy that has not yet been rooted out of the minds 
of a large majority of even the educated. 

When the fact is thoroly understood that absurd and vul- 
gar expenditure impoverishes society and checks the pro-- 
duction, and that there is no economical justification for 
the present vast, unproductive expenditure, then public 
opinion will compel the wealthy to expend their fortunes 
in ways that will be more in accordance with simplicity 
and good taste. 
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The millionaire has a right to give himself and his 
children any kind of an education he sees fit, but he owes 
it to society to make the comprehension of the following 
propositions a part of his education; that spendthrift 
expenditure is impoverishing, not enriching, society ; 
that a demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labor, but only determines its direction ; that a loss 
of wealth to the public results by the diversion of capital 
from productive to unproductive channels; that in living 
as they do, the rich are making luxuries cheaper but ne- 
cessities dearer; that when they set labor in motion to 
produce something, it makes a great difference to society 
whether the thing produced has in itself reproductive 
qualities—the difference between an unoccupied palace 
and a factory ; that there never has been any such athing 
as over-production, but that there has only been dispro- 
portionate production ; that the only justification for the 
diversion of capital from a productive to an unproductive 
use, thereby drawing labor out of productive and into un- 
productive channels, is for legitimate public purposes, 
including the elevation of the public taste ; that wealth 
that goes to any individual unearned must be the inter- 
cepted earnings of others, and that the only moral title 
the recipient of it can have is based upon his making 
good use of it and of the leisure that he acquires by it ; 
that the phrase “ parasite of industry” is descriptive of 
all those who live in absolute idleness or are devoted 
simply to sport ; that when Carlyle exclaimed, “‘ The only 
monster on earth is an idler,” he meant to include all 
kinds of trifling activity as well as idleness. 

Deliciou,s isn’t it? And also those weighty facts are 
' given for the edification of the millionaire. But to con- 
tinue with Mr. Beale. One of our great writers on edu- 
cation, he says has given us a classification of what a nat- 
ural education should be, viz., (1) the education of those 
faculties that tend tosustentation ; (2) the education di- 
rected to the rearing and bringing up of offspring ; (8) 
the education necessary to perform well our civic duties ; 
and (4) the education of taste in the fine arts. While 
our nouveaux riches do not all consider it necessary to 
drink themselves to death on gin in order properly to 
distribute their wealth, like the one mentioned by Leslie 
Stephen, nevertheless, nearly all of them spend it in many 
ways hardly more useful to themselves and society. They 
almost invariably skip the second and third heads in the 
educational classification, and frequently overlook the 
fourth, altho to be a connoisseur of the fine arts strikes 
them more frequently as part of the education of a fine 
gentleman than do the other two. If they were thoroly 
educated in the history and origin of the ceremonial in- 
stitutions abroad ; if they were taught that the retinues 
of servants in knee breeches and plush forming part of a 
nobleman’s household were the degenerate descendants, 
socilogically speaking, of the men-at arms ; that his dis- 
play and expenditures were at one time the necessary in- 
signia of his military, and later of his political powers ; 
that they are survivals and encumbrances that have out- 
lived their usefulness, and which the noblemen would 
probably be glad to shake off, then our newly enriched 
would not be so anxious to tangle himself up with the 
impedimenta of nobility until he becomes as much their 
prisoner as their proprietor. 

In this day, when the study of sociology has become so 
common, it will be necessary if we wish to continue to live 
under the system of private property, to keep it free from 
all Old World objections to it. History, as we know, 
gives no justification for its existence. It is only on 
grounds of public utility that it can continue to be main- 
tained, and if the millionaire does not make the most im- 
portant part of his education a knowledge of the relation 
that his wealth bears to the public weal many on this 
side of the Atlantic will say what Mill was provoked into 
saying half a century ago in England, that if the abuses 
under the system of private property cannot be pruned 
from it, “if it be this or communism that is to be the 
alternative, all the difficulties, great or small, of commun- 
ities would be as dust in the balance.” 
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Intelligence More Than Information. 


Mr. Andrew Lang calls attention, in a recent number 
of Longmans’ Magazine, to the neglect on the part of 
teachers to explain to pupils the technical meaning of 
words when they first occur. He cites the case of the 
boys who thought a water-shed a place to keep water in, 
and says that the youth was ill-taught. He adds that 
when he himself was thirteen years old he conceived a 
water-shed as a dark cavern like a cart-shed with which 
he was familiar. Nobody had explained to him that 
“shed” meant “parting” or “division.” The more fa- 
miliar the word, the greater is the danger of misinter- 
pretation if it be used in a technical sense. 

Mr. Lang givessome interesting glimpses of the knowl- 
edge of a boy as seeninrepliesto general questions. The 
boy knew the meaning of Frerch leave, but not of Dutch 
courage, Irish bull, Welsh rabbit, Parthian shafts, Sicilian 
vespers, Greek calends, Roman candle, or castle in Spain. 
He knew Defoe’s Man Friday, but not one other literary 
character of the twenty mentioned. Heknew who wrote 
“ Monte Christo,” but not who was the author of “Faust,” 
the “ Inferno,” the “‘ Koran,” or “Coriolanus.” 

The School Guardian in commenting on the article 
says that the boy’s ignorance ef literature was credita 
ble to his taste. It was natural that he should have 
been drawn to a thrilling story of adventure. It would 
have been equally unnatural fora boy of fourteen to have 
found any pleasure or profit in ‘‘ Faust,” or the ‘‘ Inferno,” 
or the Koran, or “Corialonus.” The people who groan 
over the ignorance of general information shown by 
school-boys forget that general intelligence is of greater 
importance than general information, and that intelli- 
gence is cultivated, not by keeping together uncorrelated 
facts, miscellaneous snippets of information, the odds 
and ends of knowledge, but by exercising the senses in 
observation, and the mind in comparison, judgment, 
classification, imagination, and reasoning. 


we 
Children’s Interest in the Bible. 


A very careful study of children’s interest in the 
Bible, based on experiments with boys and girls has 
been prepared by Prof. George E. Dawson and published 
in the Pedagogical Seminaryfor July. Professor Dawson 
finds that children from nine to fourteen years of age 
generally prefer the Old Testament to the New; that 
interest inthe Gospels dominates only after adolescence. 
The conclusions reached, arranged somewhat in detail, 
follow : 

Children up to eight or nine years are more interested 
in the portions of the New Testament which give ac- 
counts of the birth and childhood of Jesus. They enjoy 
also Old Testament stories relating to the childhood or 
youth of characters like Moses, Samuel, Joseph, and 
David. This suggests that children of this age should 
be given instruction in the Bible from the viewpoint of 
the childhood of the Bible, beginning with Jesus and using 
the others for purposes of comparative study. Of course, 
such material would serve only as the nucleus of the 
primary curriculum. Around this could be grouped ma- 
terial derived from studies in nature, art, industries, and 
other departments of human life, presented as to give 
children a religious outlook upon their environments. 

From nine to thirteen or fourteen years children are 
more interested in the Old Testament. This interest 
shows itself in a fondness for the historical, literary, and 
prophetic books, and the heroic and dramatic elements 
generally. The religious curriculum for this period should 
occupy itself with the history, geography, literature, 
prophecy, and general moral and religious contents of the 
first division of the Bible. It would coincide with the 
grades of public school work above the primary and below 
the high school, in that it would deal essentially with fact- 
studies. The order of material would be: (1) history 
and geography, (2) literature, and (3) prophecy. The 
moral and religious elements would be involved thruout. 
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Much might profitably be made of the manners and cus- 
toms and the social life, especially as reflected in the in- 
dustries, religious, and political ceremonials, and feats of 
arms. Sacred art might be brought into requisition to 
aid in the study of characters and customs. This is the 
period for memorizing selected passages of scripture. 

Children in the adolescent period show interest in the 
New Testament, especially in the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. They show special interest in Jesus 
and the principal disciples. This suggests that the ma- 
terial of instruction for adolescence should be derived 
largely from the New Testament. It would center in 
Jesus and his teachings, the principal disciples being 
studied incidentally. The study of types of character 
and the development of Christian thought and institu- 
tions might be extended to the later history of Christi- 
anity. Side-lights of history, literature, art and science 
could be utilized in revealing the ideals of Christian man- 
hood and Christian society. 

At all ages children feel more interest in persons than 
in any other elements of the Bible. Even Bible scenes 
and stories appeal to them mainly thru the man, woman, 
or child that is the center of the scene or the principal 
actor in the story. This suggests that the Bible should 
be given to children, of all ages, thru its personal element. 
Thus the Bible should be given to young children thru 
the child Jesus. No theological explanation of his birth, 
nature, or mission need be attempted. 

Again, the Bible should be given to children from eight 
or nine years, on to thirteen or fourteen, thru the heroes of 
the Old Testament. These may be selected with reference 
to their importance to history or prophecy, or with ref- 
ence to their moral and religious example. When such 
a selection of heroes has been made, their characters, 
deeds and sayings may become the media thru which the 
children shall be taught Hebrew history and geography, 
moral and religious principles, and anything else that the 
Old Testament can supply for purposes of instruction. 
Finally, the Bible should be given to adolescents thru 
Jesus as an adult, and incidentally thru the Disciples and 
Apostles who have interpreted his character and teach- 
ings. 

RP 


Boys’ Reading. 


The question of what his boys are reading is something 
near to every teacher’s heart. Mr. Raymond D. Hazen, 
who has evidently studied carefully the taste of boys in 
this regard, gives some practical suggestions on boys’ 
reading in the Philadelphia Teacher for December. In 
the first place he says that the reading habit must be ac- 
quired in youth if at all. The taste for superior litera- 
ture can be acquired most easily between the ages of 
ten and sixteen. The fact should not be overlooked that 
there are many good books which can only be thoroly en- 
joyed by boys under sixteen. Such books are a boy’s 
rightful heritage and he who fails to know them is 
cheated of his birthright. 

Mr. Hazen believes that a boy cannot with profit be 
forced into reading books he does not like. Great care 
must be taken to suggest only such books as will inter- 
est, and never to force a book, however meritorious in 
itself, on a boy who cannot enjoy it. Many a boy who 
might have acquired the reading habit to his own great 
later pleasure and profit has been estranged from it by 
being given books he could not appreciate. 

It must be remembered, too, that reading is not a nat- 
ural but an acquired habit. Better for a boy to read 
dime novels, detestable as they are, than to never read 
at all. A taste forreading once formed, much is accom- 
plished, tho care is required to raise the standard of 
books without lessening the interest in them. 

Tho a trifle too full of description to quite suit youth- 
ful taste, Cooper is a delightful author for boys. Mr. 
Hazen does not believe that any boy was ever harmed by 
reading “Tom Sawyer” or “Huckleberry Finn,” or 
“Peck’s Bad Boy.” Mark Twain’s boys are invariably 
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manly, generous, kind-hearted, and truthful, as they un- 
derstand truth. Few writers have understood boys as 
Mark Twain does, and few authors have portrayed more 
real, wholesome boys than he. Such books are service- 
able because they are extremely interesting to every real 
boy, and judiciously mingled, contribute to variety. 

Scott has written many books that interest boys, the 
writer adds, especially ‘“‘ Ivanhoe,” “The Talisman,” and 
“Quentin Durward.” A good many boys like “The 
Lady of the Lake” and “Marmion” when fairly into the 
action of the poems. The Henty books have a certain 
sort of merit. They are calculated to interest boys and 
their historical setting makes them of value. Among 
the really valuable books. we must not overlook those two 
excellent stories by Thomas Hughes, “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” and “ Tom Brown at Oxford.” Much has 
been said but too much cannot be said of their fine manly 
tone and wholesome morality. Stevenson is an excellent 
boy’s author. 

Altho a boy’s taste should be carefully cultivated yet 
there is a certain individuality of taste, a natural bent of 
the mind that we should develop and be extremely care- 
ful not to destroy. That is, if a boy shows special inter- 
est in the books of any good author, let him read all of 
that author's publications that he will, even if he be neg- 
lecting for the time other standard authors. 

These hints do not prescribe any regular course of 
reading or of books, but rather authors and principles. 
No rigid, inelastic course could be successfully laid down 
for boys, as boys’ minds are not all run in the same 
mold. 

The books mentioned are such as appeal to boys’ 
hearts and imaginations and hold up to their admiration 
examples of courage and manliness. There are many 
books of this sort, among them, Thompson’s “Green 
Mountain Boys,” Eggleston’s “Hoosier Schoolboy,” 
Blackmore’s “‘ Lorna Doone,” and the “Scottish Chiefs,” 
by Jane Porter. These are, to be sure, in no sense clas- 
sics, tho “Lorna Doone,” holds a considerable place in 
literature. It is not natural for a boy to have sufficient 
maturity or mental development to enjoy “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” “‘ Faust,” or even “The Autocrat.” Rather let him 
begin with the books suited to his years and understand- 
ing, and if his reading be judiciously guided, in later life 
he will find little in literature which is beautiful and en- 
during that he cannot appreciate and enjoy. 


School Gardening. 


In France gardening is taught in twenty-eight thous- 
and elementary schoola, each of which has a garden at- 
tached to it. In Sweden, thirty years ago, twenty-two 
thousand children rec2ived instruction in horticulture, 
and each of the two thousand and sixteen schools had 
for cultivation from one to twelve acres. In Russia 
many children are taught tree, vine, grain, garden, silk- 
worm and bee culture. 

A rural school for girls, near Berlin, prepares for 
home duties. The school has been in operation for a 
year, and an examination proved that the pupils, between 
the ages of nine and sixteen years, were as well grounded 
in commen school branches as their sisters in the me- 
tropolis. Below is 

The Daily Program. 
A.M 


6:00—Rising bell. Cold sponge bath. Dressing. 

6:20—Making beds, sweeping, dusting. 

6:45—Devotional exercises. 

7:00—Breakfast. 

7:45—Preparation of daily lessons or exercise in the open air. 

8:00—Science—one-half or three-quarters of an hour for each 
subject. Applied to domestic sciences. 

10:00—Lunch. 

10:15—Gardening—digging, planting, weeding; vegetable 
and flower culture under direction of a gardener. 
Music—Childrin taking turns in practicmg music for 
one-half hour and gardening for one hour. 

11:30—Dining-room duties. 

12:00—Dinner. 
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P. M. 
12:30—Plays, games, after resting. 
2:30--Drawing from nature, or needlework outdoors. Individ- 
ual reading. 
3:30——Preparation of daily lessons. 
6:00—Supper. 
7:00-—Promenading in the garden. 
8:00-——Bathing in the lake. Singing. 
9:00—Bedtime. 


In winter, science and indoor gardening are practiced 
with skating and sleighing. 


—From ‘‘ Excursions and Gardening ” (Educational Experi- 
ments), by A. M. Loehr, in the December Chautauguan, 
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New Ideals in Musical Education. 


Music in the College Course. 


The opinion has prevailed widely that only those who 
hope or expect to become musicians should pay much 
attention to music study. The invention of self-playing 


attachments for the piano and organ has led the way. 


to a change of attitude in this regard, some arguments 
for which Mr. Waldo S. Pratt brings forward in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 

Mr. Pratt’s first suggestion is that, in the college 
musical effort should address itself largely to the needs 
of those who do not expect to become musicians, and 
who even seem to lack special musical aptitude. It is 
clearly desirable that all college graduates should have 
a respectable grasp of the outlines of general history. 
Some students come with considerable knowledge, others 
with crude notions, perhaps with positive aversion to the 
subject. The college does not offer great opportunities 
for the intelligent and enthusiastic few, while wholly 
ignoring the needs of the rest; it devises courses that 
shall benefit all. Now, if music has any place in a col- 
lege, it is because it has general utilities; and these 
should be demonstrated to those who least appreciate 
them. Not every child can be made an accomplished 
pianist or singer or composer, but to render and com- 
pose music are not the only ways to use music. Imagine 
a teacher of English literature interested only in train- 
ing public readers, actors, prose writers, and poets, and 
refusing to do anything for those desirous of knowing 
the substance and scope of that literature as a part of 
general information and self-culture ! 

The difficulty is not with music, but with the current 
methods of handling it. Musicians themselves often so 
exalt the technical work of playing, singing, and com- 
posing as to make people generally suppose that music 
cannot be studied otherwise. The consequences of this 
policy are unfortunate both for unmusical and for musical 
students. Many content themselves with hearing a few 
recitals and concerts simply for recreation, or turn their 
backs upon the whole subject, perhaps with contempt. 


Those who take musical courses acquire perverted ideas, . 


exaggerating the importance of digital or vocal gym- 
nastics, and revealing a surprising ignorance of musical 
literature. 

Its Place in General Education. 


In general, those aspects of music should be made 
prominent that concern the objective facts of musical 
history, analysis, criticism, and elucidation. The most 
serious obstacle is that of providing the student with 
materials of study. The trained musician secures these 
by playing or singing, or by hearing recitals, concerts, 
operas, church services, and the like. Music is an art 
that cannot be photographed or diagrammatized ; an art 
of tones not reproducible in words, usually not repre- 
sentable by anything except itself. Something of the 
recital or concert species must be furnished, that the 
student’s mind may have definite objects to study. 


What Can be Done ? 


There is great opportunity for systematic class-room 
work in music. Space fails for enumeration of the 
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courses of lectures that may be arranged. Probably the 
best center around which to group them all is the splendid 
subject of music history, with its numerous radiating 
branches. Musical physics should not be neglected or 
maltreated. Musical esthetics, affords a field for the 
highest psychological acumen, and offers many problems 
only imperfectly solved as yet. The field is ample and 
full of attraction and profit for the best scholarship. 
Music as a part of general culture has stood apart and 
lagged behind thru no fault of her own, but because her 
educational sponsors have been narrow and selfish. 


The Purposes. 


Suppose we reach a wider circle than is common, what 
are the endsin view? The first is to make students ration- 
ally intelligent about the plain factsof music. In no other 
field of equal importance are there such chaotic stand- 
ards of criticism and judgment. People who would be 
ashamed not to form a sensible opinion about a novel, or 
a building, or a public policy, are wholly at loss regard- 
ing the merits and even the outline character of a new 
oratorio, still more of a new symphony. This helpless- 
ness is due to ignorance,—tbe kind of ignorance that 
general education can do something to remove. 

But a second end is still more important. Music is 
the most subjective of the fine arts. In its relation to 
the intense and powerful emotional side of our natures 
it is singular, if not unique. It sways the heart forces 
that may either build up or tear down character, and 
this, too, by that subtlest of mental approaches, an ap- 
peal to the sense of beauty. For the individual this may 
be one of the chief utilities of music. In our com- 
mercial and materialistic age, we need influences to 
develop otherwise neglected sides of real life, such ae 
the hunger for the beautiful, the passionate momentum 
of the eager heart, the reaching up after the invisible 
and the ideal, the capacity for burning zeal and holy 
reverence. The function of music and the other fine 
arts is to help us toward these great experiences. In- 
stead of dreading them, we may well give thanks that 
there are such voices to call us up to a plane of life 
where unsordid and fiery intensity is possible. 


Rr 
The Education of the Community. 


By SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Teachers College. 


Remarks at the meeting of the New York Educational Council, 
November 17th. 


Educational workers in this country have many causes 
for satisfaction. The whole field of educational service 
has been broadened and the teacher has increased rap- 
idly in dignity and in professional standing. People 
have shown their generosity and faith by increasingly 
large appropriations so that we are all able to work under 
better conditions and find many new occasions for en- 
couragement. But while the outlook is generally hope- 
ful there is a dark side to the picture. In many of our 
larger communities the schools have to a certain extent 
become the prey of selfish men and they are enveloped in 
a murky cloud of political dissension which interferes 
greatly with proper administration. The situation in this 
respect will never be relieved until public sentiment has 
been educated to a point where it will severely frown 
upon all attempts to make the schools stepping stones 
for ambitious men, and wherelit will seem to be an impera- 
tive duty to the most respected members of the commu- 
nity to assume the responsibilities of school manage- 
ment. 

The welfare of the schools is often taken too much for 
granted. Men and women in this busy age are too much 
absorbed in their personal affairs to take part in move- 
ments for the public good. Possibly their own children 
are in private schools and they have not been educated 
to a sense of responsibility for the children of others. 

(Continued on page 678.) 
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Candid Advice. 


We think we shall be permitted to say something 
somewhat personal as the New Year and the New Cen- 
tury dawn, for there are serious thoughts in mind. 
While publishing THE JouRNAL for the past quarter of a 
century we have seen some things that might easily have 
been different—and in our opinion ought to have been 
different. We had no conception at the outset of the 
total indifference of the majority of men and women in 
prominent places to information, suggestion, and ideas 
concerning education. Had we known that Henry Bar- 
nard had sunk a decent fortune in the endeavor to cir- 
culate his “American Journal of Education” we might 
have paused. 

Having been a subscriber to an educational journal 
as s00n as he began to teach (1851) and having derived 
real help therefrom, the writer reasoned that others 
would gladly welcome similar aid. There were, thank 
God, some such to be found ; but the majority were rep- 
resented (1) by a young woman of five years’ experience 
who, when urged by Principal B—— to subscribe, re- 
plied, “ Why, I could get two pairs of gloves for that 
money ;” or (2) by Superintendent B—— who,when asked 
to subscribe, replied, “I have no time to read those 
things.” 

We started with the belief that THE JOURNAL might 
be asource of power to the teacher ; we now know it 
can be. All along these years we have had unimpeach- 
able testimony that men and women here and there, in 
every state and territory have been led, by the words in 
these pages, to determine to know and do the work of 
the real teacher. Very few of these have we seen 
eye to eye and probably never shall; but we have 
felt the pressure of their spiritual hands and have been 
encouraged and gladdened. Peace be to them. 

The great discouragement has been that men and 
women in prominent positions have been found totally 
unconcerned whether a journal of education was published 
or not. Their daily prayer evidently was the one im- 
puted to the Mohawk Dutchman: “The Lord bless me 
and my wife; my son John and his wife; us four; no 
more. Amen.” These people wanted progress in their 
school—that is that the children should learn to read, 
write, and spell, but nothing more. They did not seem 
to see that every plank, rope, spar, and bolt in a ship 
must move if she is to progress. 

We do here most cordially and heartily thank the 
good men and women who have aided in the establish- 
ment of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ; they see that the effort 
has not been to accumulate shekels but to make a 
paper worthy of the cause it represents ; that has been 
our sleepless effort. 

To the great number who have looked on, merely, we 
have a word or two to say. You owe something to the 
cause of education. It is your duty to sustain a journal 
that magnifies education. You may, it is true, go on 
merely the experience you have obtained in the school- 
room, but what would be thought of a lawyer or physi. 
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cian who would build on no firmer foundation than that ? 
Such a man was——; When asked to take THE Jour- 
NAL he would say, “Oh! I have all the reading I can do 
now,” and point to a magazine on his desk. This man 
we remember gave out that he would deliver a lecture 
on education, but the principals of the schools failed to 
attend on the plea “He has nothing whatever to say.” 
In spite of his strong political entrenchments he was 
“dropped ”—a case of “ educational dry rot.” Possibly 
THE JOURNAL might not have saved this man ; we know 
of nothing else that would. 

Now we do not attempt to make THE JOURNAL a story 
paper; there are columns in it that only earnest 
teachers can transmute into something helpful for their 
important and pressing work. We may err in the selec- 
tion of material for its pages, but our aim is plain enough. 
We want to acquaint its readers as best we can with the 
foremost ideas in education. The ablest of the profes- 
sion speak in its columns. One who has written much 
for the text-book houses said, “ All my ideas have been 
obtained from THE JOURNAL.” We know it is a mine of 
gold to those who want this kind of gold. 

But we set out to say some earnest words to men and 
women in prominent-places who have been and are merely 
lookers on in the great progressive educational movement. 
We tell you that you cannot afford not to subscribe to 
THE JOURNAL. It represents the people, the ideas, and 
the movements that belong to your world. Some assist- 
ant teachers in B——-— could come into the proprietor- 
ship of a school; they consulted a sagacious lawyer, for 
it was a great step and demanded the employment of all 
their savings. He said: “Buy it; infuse new life ; take 
an educational journal; keep up with the times and you 
will succeed.” This brought them as subscribers to the 
paper. They came to be recognized not as teachers, but 
as educators. Thev often speak of this advice reckoning 
it as of extreme value. 

We are so confident that there is not a teacher who is 
equal to or above the average but would be so greztly 
benefited by a thoughtful reading of THE JOURNAL that 
we would cheerfully send it to them a year and condition 
the payment as above. We have a pity for a man who 
attempts to superintend teachers and has no resources 
besides his general scholarship and the few notions he has 
about the general routine of a school. And we are still 
more sorry for his assistants. He meets them in 
“ teachers’ meetings” and what a spectacle is often pre- 
sented there! Do we not hear of those dreary occasions? 
As one pathetically remarked “I do not think I ever got 
an idea from Superintendent ; but he was a well- 
meaning man.” 

We confidently urge all teachers desirous of advancing 
to larger and broader fields (of thought at all events) to 
subscribe for THE SCHOOL JoURNAL. If you really want 
educational progress you will not regret it. 


a 


The N. E. A. at Detroit. 


Official Bulletin No. 1 of the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the National Educational Association, to be held 
at Detroit, has been issued. It is announced that the 
various railway lines have granted a rate of one fare for 
the round trip, plus two dollars membership fee, with 
provision for the extension of tickets for return until 
September 1, on the deposit plan. The steamboat lines 
have granted the same rates and ticket conditions. Fur- 
ther, special excursion rates have been granted to mem- 
bers after the convention to the various resorts in the 
great lake region and especially to the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. 

The Canadian teachers are to be asked to join in 
making the Detroit meeting international in character. 
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Rules for Punctuation. 


The rules for punctuation and capitalization as em- 
ployed in the DeWitt Clinton high school, New York 
city, are given to pupils in the form of an outline. The 
rules are so logically and compactly arranged that the 
outline is worthy of a place in other school-rooms. The 
complete list follows : 


I.—A comma is used— 

1. To mark the omission of a word. 

2. To set off any long element which, as a whole, bears some 
relation to some other part of a sentence, e¢. g., a subject con- 
taining many wotds, or a relative clause not restrictive. 
II.—Commas are used— 

3. To set off elements in the same construction forming 
series. 

4, To set off transposed elements. 

5. To set off interposed elements. 

6. To set off independent elements. 

. To set off appositive elements of more than a word or two 
each. 

8. To set off short quotations informally introduced. 

9. Sometimes to separate the members of a compound sen- 
tence, not themselves subdivided by commas. 

III.—A semicolon is used— 

10. Between members of a compound sentence that are 
themselves subdivided by commas. 

11. Between members of a compound sentence when the con- 
nection is not sufficiently close to admit of the use of a comma. 

12. Before as, viz., namely, etc., when they introduce ex- 
amples. 

IV.—A colon is used— 

13. Between the members of a compound sentence that are 
themselves subdivided by semicolons. ! 

14. Sometimes before an explanatory proposition that makes 
the sentence compound. 

15. Before a quotation introduced formally. 

16. Before an enumeration introduced by as follows, the fol- 
lowing, etc. 

17. After a formal phrase of address. 

V.—A period is used— 

18. After a declarative or an imperative sentence. 

19. Generally after an abbreviation. 

20. After a heading, or a figure used to number a heading. 
VI.—An interrogation point is used— 

21. After a direct question. 

VII.—-An exclamation point is used— 

22. After an element that expresses strong feeling. 
VIII.—Quotation marks are used— 

23. To enclose words used by another. 

a. The enclosed quotation should be punctuated within the 
marks. 

b. A quotation within a quotation with double marks is 
indicated by single marks. 

c. A quotation within a quotatien with single marks is in- 
dicated by double marks. 
IX.—A dash is used— 

24. To indicate a sudden change of thought. 

25. At the end of an element to show that the sense is in- 
complete. 

26. After a side heading. 

27. After an extract, before the name of the author. 
X.—Dashes are used— 

28. Sometimes instead of marks of parenthesis. 

XI.—Marks of parenthesis are used — 

29. To set off expressions that form no necessary part of the 
sentence. 

XII "Brackets are used— 

30. To enclose words not the author’s, inserted to explain 
the meaning or to supply an omission. 
XIII.—An apostrophe is used— 

31. To indicate with er without s, the possessive case of a 
noun. 

32. To form, with srthe plural of a letter, sign, or other 
character. 

33. To indicate the omission of one or more letters or figures. 
XVI.—A capital letter is used-- 

84, To begin the first word of a sentence. 

35. To begin the first word of a line of verse. 

36. To begin the first word of a direct question. 

37. To begin the first word of a direct quotation introduced 
formally. 

38. To begin a proper noun or a name derived from one. 

39. To begin the word North, South, East, or West, when 
used to denote a part of a country. 
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40. To begin the name of a month or a day (but not of a 
season). 

41. To, begin an adjective used without a noun to represent 
God or any other person. 

42. To begin a title when used as a part of a proper name. 

43. To begin the name of a thing personified. 

44, To begin the first word, and, frequently each important 
word, in a title. 

45. In the monoliteral words J and O. 

PS 
In Honor of John Marshall. 


A circular to school superintendents has been sent out 
by State Supt. Alfred Bayliss, of Illinois, calling atten- 
tion to the centennial anniversary of the day when John 
Marshall, of Virginia, took his seat as chief justice of the 
supreme court of the United States at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1801. 

The day will be appropriately celebrated, under the 
auspices of the state and various city and county bar as- 
sociations in I}linois, and thruout the entire nation. It 
is expected that the United States supreme court will 
have a joint session, with Congress and the president and 
his cabinet, and thac the memory of the great expounder 


.of the constitution will be commemorated at many of the 


higher institutions of learning. 

It is therefore recommended that the public schools, 
and especially the high schools, join in observance of the 
day. 

As a means of preparation Supt. Bayliss suggests the 
following readings: A pamphlet, “How to Celebrate 
John Marshall Day,” may be obtained by addressing Hon. 
Adolph Moses, chairman of the committee of the Chicago 
Bar Association. As special readings. for teachers and 
the older pupils: “An address delivered before Gradu- 
ates of the Chicago-Kent College of Law, June 2, 1900, 
by Hon. Isaac N. Phillips—Chicago Legal News; the 
“ Eulogy on John Marshall,” by Horace Binney, Septem- 
ber 24, 1835—Callaghan & Company, Chicago; and 
the “Orations of Chief Justice Waite and William Henry 
Rawle,” on the occasion of the unveiling of the Marshall 
Statue at Washington, May 10, 1884—T.H. Flood & 
Company, Chicago. 

The Country Child's Advantages 

Speaking on the question of the superiority of the city 
schools to those of the rural districts, State Supt. 
Scheffer, of Pennsylvania, said recently that while in- 
ability of the teaching force and in all matters of equip- 
ment the country schools are distinctly inferior, they are 
very greatly helped by the facts of their environment. 
In the country one does not hear complaints that the 
children have too much to study and that they are con- 
stantly on the verge of nervous prostration. Their even- 
ing study is not interrupted by fashionable parties, by 
junior societies organized in the name of the church 
and by other well-meant schemes of improvement 
and enjoyment which keep children up late at night, 
and send them to school in the morning nervous and 
fatigued. Sound sleep, fresh air, and an abundance of 
exercise prepare the brain for effective study. The 
country child is apt to make the most of the few advan- 
tages he has, while the city child is simply unable to as- 
similate the many good things about him. 

The Association for Promoting Scientific Research by, 
Women has offered a prize of $1000 for the best thesis 
explanatory of research work done by the candidate in 
biological, chemical, or physical sciences. A board com- 
posed of twelve prominent scientific men will judge the 
theses. The executive committee consists of Caroline 
Hazard, president of Wellesley ; Sarah E, Doyle, Woman’s 
college, Brown university ; Ellen H. Richards, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr ; Lilian Welsh, Woman’s college, 
Baltimore. Theses will be received not later than De- 
cember 31, 1902. 


A new and much needed society in England is the 
Children’s Protective League which has recently been 
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organized in London. Its aims are somewhat similar to 
those of the Gerry society in New York. 

Speaking of the latter organization, we note with in- 
terest the election of Mr. Vernon M. Davis to succeed 
Commodore Gerry as president. Mr. Davis has had ex- 
tensive experience in the public school system and as 
district attorney and ought to be able to develop the so- 
ciety on its educational side. 


A measure that is coming up before the Pennsylvania 
legislature, in a few days—unless its author can be per- 


suaded of the undesirability of such a measure—provides - 


for the introduction of military drill into the public 
schools of the state. It is understood that the kinder- 
gartens, the primary grades, and the girls thruout the 
grades are not included, but that all boys of the proper 
age will be required to take this form of training for 
citizenship. 


It has been unofficially rumored in San Francisco 
newspapers that Mr. Elisha Brooks, principal of the 
girls’ high school, is to be elected president of the school 
board in place of Mr. Cecil W. Mark, who will try for 
the principalship left vacant by Mr. Brooks. It is cer- 
tain that Mayor Phelan has it in his power to appoint 
Mr. Brooks and that he will not reappoint Mr. Mark. 
Whether the rest of the deal can be carried thru remains 
to be seen. 


The Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend Society of Phila- 
delphia has inaugurated a school for the training of sea- 
men. Regular instruction will be given in all the sub- 
jects pertaining to navagition. The instructors are all 
graduates of the United States Naval Academy who will 
endeavor to give the common sailor the benefits of the 
highly organized scientific training they have themselves 
received. Secretary Long, of the navy, who has again 
and again called attention to the lack of well-trained 
sailors, is very much interested in this educational ex- 
periment. The instruction will be given gratis. 


‘The American Federation of Labor at its recent 
meeting in Louisville put itself on record as favoring the 
introduction of the free text-book system into every part 
of the country where it does not already prevail. 


The United States Congress celebrated the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its first session at Washington 
Dec. 12. The population of the country at the time our 
first occupancy of Major L’Enfant’s ideal city was about 
five millions. The village itself in which executives and 
legislators were compelled to pass the greater part of 
their year was at the start a squalid, struggling hamlet, 
the grandeur of whose design was in marked contrast to 
the wretchedness of its present condition. To-day 
Washington is a capital of which Americans have at 
least no reason to be ashamed, and many legitimate 
reasons for being proud. It already compares favorably 
with the capital cities of the old world. 


The tendency of population is still to the cities; only 
six cities show a falling off; all the rest have increased. 
That this affects the results of education is quite plain. 
The schools of the villages, towns, and cities are better 
than those of the rural districts in this, that the teachers 
are paid better wages, and presumably are better quali- 
fied. On the other hand, the influences of rural life are 
not felt and these for youth are invaluable in the forma- 
tion of character. Again, the temptations to neglect 
close and prolonged study on account of shows, theaters, 
and so-called athletics is, in a majority of cases, too 
great to be withstood, and the results the better schools 
of the city are not equal to the expectations. 


The great Paris exposition of 1900 closed Nov. 12 in 
a blaze of glory. The final evening was celebrated with 
a fete. Tickets were sold at the rate of five for a sou. 
Practically all] Paris turned out. 

The exposition was a gigantic success from the point 
of view of attendance. 


When the gates of the exposi- 
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tion finally closed over 50,000,000 persons had passed 
thru them, just about twice the attendance of 1889. 
After the French, the Germans visited the exposition in 
greatest numbers. The Belgians came next, with the 
British far behind. The record-breaking day was one in 
which more than 600,(.00 visitors were in attendance. 


Helen Keller is now in Radcliffe college (the women’s 
part of Harvard university) and at tne lunch of the 
freshmen she made a speech. Bear in mind that she 
was born deaf, dumb, and biind. She said : 

“Classmates : It is a great pleasure and I esteem it a 
great honor to be present here and speak to you. I am 
glad to have an opportunity to thank the class for their 
kindness in electing me their vice-president, and I hope 
that I may become acquainted with many of you. Altho 
I cannot see you I will soon know you by touching your 
hands.” 

She was enthusiastically applauded. She is taking 
history, French and German, and an English course be- 
sides. Her teacher translates these to her ; she remem- 
bers everything. 


Prof. Dewar, of London (all have begun to watch his 
every movement) has been experimenting with the at- 
mosphere. In one experiment a fraction of the liquefied 
air was distilled and the mixture was found to contain 
43 per cent. of hydrogen, 6 per cent. of oxygen, and 51 
per cent. of other gases, and it was explosive when mixed 
with more oxygen. This shows conclusively that hydro- 
gen in sensible proportion exists in the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and if the earth cannot retain hydrogen or orig- 
inate it, then there must be a continued accession of 
hydrogen to the atmosphere from interplanetary space. 

It is thought that the substance which is luminous in 
nebula may be really present in the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 


mg 


The Education of the Community. 
(Continued from page 675.) 


Again, in the great industrial centers, of which there 
are so many in this country, the close confinement of 
people young and old, in shops and factories, to labor that 
is of the most mechanical and dehumanizing sort, is a 
menace to the education and development of the race. 
If our boys and girls the moment they leave our schools 
are to be lost in the great industriai machine, there is 
danger that we shal! have a large element in society 
that is uneducated and irresponsive to the demands of 
the higher life. Nothing but generous treatment of 
this matter by municipalities will remedy the evil. The 
great culture forces must be strengthened and applied to 
common needs so thatthe leisure time of working people 
may be wellemployed and they may be kept morally and 
mentally alive and alert. 

Finally, there is too little co-operation and too little 
unity of effort for the improvement of community life. 
What then can be done to meet the requirements in this 
particular? First, let there be a thoro and hearty feder- 
ation of the institutions which are engaged in educating 
and uplifting the people. Second, let such provision be 
made for art, music, libraries, playgrounds, and other 
means of culture as shall permit the most humble mem- 
bers of the community to share with the rich in the 
ordinary meansof culture. Third, there must be definite 
and persistent efforts to arouse the interest not only of 
fathers and mothers, but of citizens generally in making 
education universal in the community. Thru some sort 
of organization let the aid of the workers be enlisted and 
let the opportunity be afforded to all who have time, tal- 
ents, or disposition to work for the mental and moral im- 
provement of their fellow men. To a certainextentedu- 
cators and teachers must be leaders in this movement, 
but they may have the sympathetic support of good 
people everywhere if they will but have faith in people 
and in the righteousness of their cause. 
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Correspondence, 








A Temperance Question. 


The teacher is often placed in a painful position by 
the public opinion that prevails concerning temperance, 
at least that has been my experience in two cases. 
About four years ago I found that a number of the 
larger boys were in the habit of visiting a finely fur- 
nished saloon and I remonstrated with them ; in public I 
spoke against the saloon, tho 1 did not specify this sa- 
loon. Word was carried to the proprietor and he influ- 
enced a member of the school board, a German, who 
was a constant visitor, against me. The result was that 
I was not employed for the next year. 

Two years ago the temperance society in ; 
asked me to give an address and I took the ground 
that prohibition was the proper thing for the state in 
the way of legislation. This gave offense to the liquor 
sellers, and it was reported that they intended to have 
me discharged. This was not done but I was not re-em- 
ployed at the end of my two years’ work. Will you 
kindly say whether I have done what I ought as a 
teacher in charge of young persons who ought to know 
my opinion on a question as vital as that of temperance?” 

V. R.G. 


In some communities there is a strong feeling on both: 
sides of the temperance question. The teacher ought to 
have his mind made up, but his public utterances in such 
places must be made with care. He is a public official 
himself, supported by public money, part of which, often, 
is paid by the liquor seller ; in accepting such a position 
in a community where all sorts of beliefs and opinions 
are entertained, he is expected to offend no one. In the 
first case mentioned, the primary duty to the older boys 
rested upon the parents ; if they were willing their sons 
should visit a saloon it would be of little use for the 
teacher to object. We can well understand from per- 
sonal experience that visits to a saloon make havoc with 
scholarship ; nevertheless the parents are the ones, we 
think, to prohibit saloon visiting ; and if the teacher can 
show that scholarship is imperiled by it they will usually 
co-operate. 

It must be borne in mind that a vast majority of the 
people are in favor of saloons ; not that they wish their 
sons to become drunkards, but that they believe it is 
proper a place should be open where liquor can be drunk. 
Against this firmly fixed public opinion it is useless for 
the teacher to fight single-handed ; often, too, the saloon 
is more or less entrenched in politics. He cannot, 
therefore, be too careful in his utterances in the school- 
room, for it belongs to the public ; it does not belong to 
him. 

In the second case, while the teacher had a right to 
an opinion on the prohibition question it may not have 
been best to make a public statement of it. We knew 
of a case where a most estimable clergyman felt obliged 
to leave a parish because the temperance society would 
not allow him to doubt concerning prohibition. It is a 
question about which communities are divided. The 
questions submitted shows the need of caution and good 
sense by the teacher. In a New Jersey district the 
practice of “passing” water about twice per half day 
was found by a normal graduate in operation and 
firmly believed to be necessary to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the children ; he forbade it and a sterm immedi- 
ately arose that threatened his destruction. Taking ad- 
vice from one writer he abrogated his decision and 
merely informed the pupils that it was a practice un- 
known in the best schools ; whereupon they desired no 
more water to be “passed.” Besides a knowledge of 
arithmetic, etc., the teacher, must possess what goes by 
the name of “worldly wisdom nor do we think that the ex- 
ercise of it by our correspondent would in any way 
postpone the day of temperance in liquor ses 

Ds. 
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The Labor Question. 


By W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


The People’s Marx is anewand fairly successful attempt 
to reduce the ideas of that great Socialist, Karl Marx, 
to order and to lucidity. Marx wrote upon the subject 
of poiitical economy, a book, great in its size, great in its 
influence, which he called “Capital.” Tho he knew 
English well, and was for many years London correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune, and even tho he prepared 
his book in the British Museum, he wrote it in German, 
his native tongue ; and no one has yet been able to trans- 
late the whole of into satisfactory English. The vol- 
ume which we are to consider is not itself a translation 
from the German, but comes to us from the French of 
Gabriel Deville by the hands of Robert L. LaMonte, who 
has made this epitome of three hundred pages in a lan- 
guage not wholly familiar to him. 

The Marxian dogmas are never clear in the German 
text; but a French writer can scarcely fail to write 
tersely and lucidly. We are, therefore, much indebted 
to the French intermediation between the original text 
and that before us. 

The great work by Karl Marx is commonly called 
either the “ Workingman’s Bible,” or the “Bible of So- 
cialism ;” and there are several reasons why the terms 
are appropriate. Huge as the treatise is, it has an im- 
mense circulation in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
France. It has had a mighty influence toward breaking 
down national prejudices against each other among 
these peoples, for it proclaims the “common lot” of 
workingmen in all lands. It is well known even in Eng- 
land and in the United States, both in the original and in 
such passages as have been translated into English. Why 
has the book such vogue? In appearance it is only a 
a treatise upon political economy ; most of its pages are 
written in the dry-as-dust style of orthodox political 
economy. But in substance and in spirit it is not eco- 
nomic but political. It aims to create new politics. It 
makes the most powerful analysis of the present order 
of society yet produced by any writer, orthodox or het- 
erodox, the basis of a terrible arraignment of things 
as they are. Be that arraignment false or true, it is al- 
together human in its quality of bitterness and carping. 

Like this book, workingmen can find no other; this 
shows them their place in the social order. Upon this 
analysis by Marx, Henry George founded his Progress and 
Poverty years later. Marx believed that“‘ Labor produces 
all things.” Such is precisely the proposition upon 
which George founded ‘his argument for “the single 
tax” which made him the greatest labor-philosopher in 
the New World as Marx unquestionably was in the old. 
Yet the two books cannot be compared with propriety, 
for Capital is a scholar’s investigation touched with a fa- 
naticism very near to madness and Progress and Poverty 
is a philosopher’s system, of which monomania is the 
core. 

The volume before us is a summary of the analysis by 
Marx of the modern system of economic production and 
distribution. As such it deserves attention because of 
its ingenuity, its keenness, and its insight. But were a 
reviewer merely to state the argument, the reader would 
lose the Marxian flavor which is the real charm not 
only of the epitome but also of the great original 
volumes. Here is a characteristic diatribe: “As a 
means to compel others to work, to exploit labor-power, 
and to extort from it surplus-labor, the capitalist-system 
surpasses in energy, efficiency, and unlimited power all 
earlier systems of productions based on different kinds 
of directly compulsory labor.” Let it be understood 
that “ surplus-labor” is Marxian for the profit which the 
employer makes out of labor and for the sake of which 
he employs the laborer. 

Another sentence shows the insight into economic 
facts without which Marx could never have become what 
he is to-day, the Socialist’s idol. “Because the social 
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of laborers—costs capital nothing, and on the other hand, 
because the wage-worker does not develop it until after 
his labor belongs to capital, it appears to be the power 
with which capital is endowed by nature, a productive 
power immanent in capital.” 

Of the dividends and interest demanded by capitalists 
who own the stocks and bonds of great railroads and 
great factories Marx says this, “The more and more 
potent assistance which under the form of mechanical 
equipment, past labor renders to living labor, is attributed 
by the Economists not to the laborer who did the work 
but to the capitalist who appropriated the product.” 

A book of this sort is always worth reading. The world 
does not keep on reading a book for several decades un- 
less it contains much that is worth the reading. And what 
is the value of the result of reading? An emphasis of 
the viewpoint which is true, that from the beginning 
until now labor and labor alone has made wealth out of 
the resources of the earth. But, to use a striking 
illustration, it is not impossible that in the laying of the 
Atlantic cable the labor ef Cyrus Field was worth to the 
world quite as much as the labor of all the others in that 
enterprise put together. Of the value of economic genius 
to mankind our great Socialist never dreamed. This, 
however, may be as well, for we are too apt to forget the 
millions of very humble people who do the work planned 
by leaders. [International Library Company, New York, 
pp. 289. 75 cents, paper.] 


Three essays entitled The Burial of the Apprentice, The 
Political Aspects of Trade Unionism, and A Plea for the 
Formation of a More Perfect Union come to us in one 
volume from the press of the author, who is a master- 
printer. This is the first book which I have ever seen 
published by the author justifiably. But the exception 
to the general rule that no one should read what only the 
writer cared to print is here in my hands; thisisa great 
book. Jt isa book which would interest any sincere edu- 
cator ; and which ought to be read by students of eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, government, or history. Its 
doctrine is too hard for most modern preachers who can- 
not face the fact that workingmen do not attend churches 
because the pupits know too little of the long history of 
humanity. And this is to be regretted for the preachers’ 
own sakes, for a bteter handling of economic facts and 
principles from the religious point of view is not to be 
found in our language. In fact, the essays read like the 
sayings of a new evangel, as I personally believe them to 
be. 


The first essay turns upon the life and death of a 
young man, apprenticed to a trade but enticed away by 
the offer of higher wages before really competent, then 
sinking into the “ reserve army of the unemployed,” and 
finally dying, the victim of a strike. The essay is both 
personal and symbolic, for the poor victim is himself 
buried, and his burial is used as a symbol of the burial of 
the apprentice-system. I have read nowhere in literature 
amore realistic and dramatic portrayal of the burial- 
scenes upon such an occasion as this, when all the socie- 
ties, tradesunions, lodges, and guilds turn out to do honor 
to one of their dead. The essay isan argument for a re- 
newal of the ancient custom of teaching boys their trades 
thoroly and against the trade-union denial of the right of 
boys to learn trades. The argument is supported by rea- 
sons true to pedagogy and true to economics. ‘The 
education of the people of the futureis the common focus 
toward which the interests of society, employers, and 
workingmen converge.” Our author favors first, a 
general education to fit boys for citizenship, next after 
they are well grown shop apprenticeships with systematic 
public evening school instruction. It is rare to find 
practical business men with such a clear understanding 
of the value of education. I know but one great busi- 
ness man now living who clearly understands the need of 
extended common schools, ex-Mayor Hewitt, of New 
York city. Even he has never stated more simply and 
more truthfully this need than we find it in these words. 
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here.—“ The common school is the most important insti- 
tution in our nation for the preservation of its spiritual 
life and the maintenance of its high civilization.” 

In my early experience in teaching in manual training 
schools I saw the bitter hostility of the unions to ap- 
prentices. I saw also the complete ignorance of our re- 
ligious people as to the fact that boys over fifteen must 
either work or die morally ; and their work ought to be 
not for clerk-hire, but for the sake of instruction.“ It 
is,” indeed, “the duty of Christians to cast off their 
passiveness in regard to economic questions before the 
delusion of individualism destroys the faith of eternal 
justice on earth.” The objectionable term, servitude, 
can no more be applied to the social state of students of 
the mechanical arts than to students of the liberal arts 
and professions.” How true this is; and how neglected 
is this truth! “Good mechanics of all countries think to 
this day, like craftsmen of the Middle Ages, that the 
workshop is the boy’s proper school, and that the master 
amidst his men and tools is the right teacher of the indus- 
trial art.” 

The argument, however, is not narrow; it is no mere 
educational propositions that we must examine. Society 
needs more than mechanics, “requires representatives 
of the working-classes in the governmental corporations 
of the nation,” and these representatives “must be-pre- 
pared not only for the high offices of industry, but also 
for those of civil life.” Says our author, “ From a life of 
ceaseless struggle for self-maintenance and knowledge, I 
have gained one deep-rooted conviction, namely that life 
in the dingy workshop engenders the ardent desire for 
knowledge and enlightenment far more than the genteel 
existencein luxury amidst libraries or in gilded counting- 
rooms ; and that it is a defect in our educational system 
to withhold the cup of knowledge from the working 
classes and to prevent the truth-seekers among them 
from acquiring wisdom and power.” 

I must pass over many brilliant passages. Here the 
employer who looks upon his laborers as labor-forces, not 
as human beings, is not spared. Nor is the statesmen 
spared when he permits an economic regime which “ de- 
moralizes entire classes of people ” and “renders genera- 
tions of men unfit to beget healthy blood and clear 
brains.” I cannot take time and space to state even the 
arguments of the second and third essays. They advo- 
cate a return to the Federalism of George Washington, 
and give a history of trades-unions from a critical but not 
unfriendly point of view. They are prophetic of the facts 
to come ; a renewal ofinterest in education, an organiza- 
tion of labor as effective and as powerful as that of capi- 
tol, and the control of government in the interest of 
common humanity. 

This is a book brimful of ideas, a book of a long life of 
experience and thought, a book which admirably illus- 
trates the power of the printer’s case to educate and to 
instruct. The author is Henry W. Cherouny. [Cherouny 
Printing Company, Vandewater street, New York. 
Cloth, pp. 193.] 


SF 
State Aid for Poor Townships. 


Massachusetts is constantly helping out the school 
appropriations of townships that cannot raise large sums 
themselves. For such purposes the state is fortunate in 
having a permanent and gradually increasing fund in its 
treasury. About $185,C00 was paid out last year for the 
special benefit of the weaker towns, over 150 of whom 
received aid in the payment of superintendents’ salaries, 
thirty-eight in the payment of teachers’ salaries, and 
forty-three for high school tuition in neighboring towns 
or cities. The sum that is now available will be nearly 
doubled next year if, as has been recommended, a portion 
of the state’s income from its Fitchburg railroad buildings 
is devoted to this item. These holdings are now becom- 
ing a source of income since the absorption of the Fitch- 
burg by the Boston & Maine. 
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Not Ready for Compulsory Education. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—State Supt. Doyne in his biennial 
report deals with the question of compulsory education and 
expresses it as his opinion that conditions are such in rural 
Arkansas that compulsory legislation could not be enforced 
and would be decidedly premature. In some counties of the 
state the total enrollment is less than half the enumeration and 
the average for the state is less than sixty-five per cent. 


Tax Proposition to be Voted On. 


St. louis, Mo.—A proposition to increase the school tax 
from forty to sixty cents on the $100 valuation is to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the city. A special election will be 
held Feb. 26. The board of education was practically unani- 
mous in agreeing to submit this referendum. For a long time 
it has been evident that a four-mill tax is insufficient to main- 
tain and equip a modern school system. The schoo] popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of about 2,oco a year—an increase 
that will be greatly accelerated by the World’s fair. 

At the meeting in which the matter was considered the board 
of education also directed its attorney to see what steps can 
be taken to enforce the assessment and taxation of public 
franchises under the existing laws, or to secure legislation 
which will make such taxation effective. 


The New Jersey Retirement Fund. 


JERSEY City, N. J.—State Supt. Baxter, in his annual report 
at the Teachers’ Institute held here Dec. 14, read figures re- 
garding the present standing of the Teachers’ Retirement 

und Association. At the close of the fiscal year there were 
2,622 members, an increase of 244 during the year. The ag- 

regate of the annuities amounted to $9,188 per annun, thirty- 
our teachers being the beneficiaries. The present annual 
annuity is $305.65. 

Every cent of this fund has been raised by voluntary contri- 
bution of one or two per cent. from the salaries of those 
teachers who are members. 


A Chorus of Jeremiads. 


“The Day of Wrath” was the title assigned to a meeting of 
the Boston Schoolmasters’ club, Dec. 15. It gave an oppor- 
tunity to several o! its members to make their complaints and 
denunciations. The February meeting will be des gnated 
‘*The Day of Cheer.”’ 

The complaints were, on the whole, very mild. Pres. George 
Harris, of Amherst, was the first grumbler. He admitted that 
in college administration there is so little to complain of that 
it is hard to get material for a snarl of ten minutes. He felt, 
however, that something is wrong in the relations of prepara- 
tory schools and colleges. He showed how in many import- 
ant ways the hgh schools are dictating to the colleges. 

Mr. William T. Piper, chairman ot the Cambridge school 
committee, grumbled about a bill which is coming before the 
next legislature allowing the mayor to veto any appropriation of 
the school committee. Supt. A. K. Whitcomb, of Lowell, told 
of the remarkable apathy of the average tax-payer in his com- 
munity. Prin. Homer Bb. Lewis, of the English high school, 
Worcester, complained that recent educational “improve- 
ments” in the elementary schools are sending into the high 
schools the most peculiar and impossible young people the 
world has ever known. Finally Headmaster Augustine L. 
Rafter, of the Merton school, Boston, showed that the school 

ear has been shortened at both ends, altho the curriculum has 
el expanded ; that the teachers are overworked and that 
a pupils have only a bowing acquaintance with a great many 
things. 








A Committee of Twenty. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The crusade that has been started in 
favor of a new high school has taken definite shape in the sel- 
ection of a committee of twenty to agitate the matter. The 
plan is to select one representative from each ward who is the 
parent of a child now in the high school or in one of the three 
upper grades of the grammar schools. A great public meet- 
ing is to be held at the Chamber of Commerce rooms during 
holiday week. 


Want Life Tenure. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Teachers’ Club has be- 
gun an agitation for legislation that will give the teacher ap- 
pointment for life or against such time as age or other infirmity 
shall render her unfit for service. They will propose that after 
a teacher has taught successfully for three years such an ap- 
pointment shall be made. 

At present the teachers are elected annually, either just 
after the schools close, in June, or early in September. Many 
teachers will not leave town in the summer until after their 
election. The feeling of insecurity is greater now than ever 
before since the present board dropped over one hundred 
teachers last fall or put them on the waiting list. 
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To accomplish their purpose the teachers’ club will have to 
= both the school board and the Monroe county legis- 
ators. 


Model School Abandoned. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The board of education has rec- 
tified an admitted mistake by turning over the Model school 
to the State normal school. The building is given in lease at 
a monthly rental of $1 for a period of one year provided that 
said trustees maintain said buildings in good condition and 
repair. 


Baltimore County: Teachers Convene. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Pres. Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins university, was, in the enforced absence of Supt. Vaa 
Sickle, representative ef the educational interests of Baltimore 
at the meeting of the Baltimore county teachers, December 17. 
Dr. Gilman congratulated the teachers upon the interest they 
have always shown in extension classes introduced by the uni- 
versity, and advised them to interest themselves in the new 
training school for teachers, which will give to many of them 
the first opportunity ot their lives to become familiar with 
methods other than those they employ in their own class- 
rooms. 

Mr. M. Bates Stevens urged strongly a movement for better 
pay for teaching. The average aay paid to second grade 
teachers in the counties of Maryland is not over $275. Yet 
such teachers are required to be gentlewomen in manners and 
character, and must keep up appearances. Until they are bet- 
ter paid they cannot render really efficient service. 


Recent Deaths. 


CHARITON, Ia.—Supt. D. R. Michner died Dec. 13. He was 
well-known in Iowa educational circles and was a man of great 
force of character. 


PARISH, N. Y.—Edwin Cornell, principal of the Parish high 
school, died Dec. 2. of pneumonia. Mr. Cornell was a gradu- 
ate of the Cortland normal school and had taken graduate 
work at the Albany normal. Asa teacher he was remarkabl 
successful and was already marked as a young man who woul 
go further. 


Mr. Harry Newell Andrews, submaster of the Chapman 
school, ‘East Boston, and secretary of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmaster's Club, died December 19. He was a native of 
Essex, Mass., and was graduated from the State normal school 
at Bridgewater, in 1888. He had taught successfully in Graf- 
ton, Hingham, and Somerville before coming to Keston. Asa 
teacher he was possessed of rare skill and tact. Both in school 
and out he was a thoro gentleman. 


Educational Meetings. 


Dec, 26-28.—Associated Academic Principals of the State 
of New York, Syracuse. President, Charles W. Evans, East 
Orange, N. J.; secretary, S. Dwight Arms, U. S. N. Y., Al- 
bany. 

Dec. 26-29.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
Detroit. 

Dec. 26-29.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
President, W. N. Parker, Madison; secretary, T. W. Boyce, 
Milwaukee. 

Dec. 26-29.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Portland. 
— Frank Rigler, Portland; secretary, G. W. Jones 
Salem. 

Dec. 26 30--Oklahoma Teachers’ Association, Guthrie. 

Dec. 28.—New Jersey State School Board Association, 
Trenton. 

Dec. 27-28.—Louisiana Teachers’ Associatior, Alexandria. 
President, J. E. Keeny, New Iberia; secretary, Miss A. How- 
ell, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-28.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association 
Fargo. President, G. A. McFarland, Valley City; secretary, 
Geo. Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec. 27-29.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, New- 
ark. President, Edwin Shepard, Newark; secretary, Louis C. 
Wooley, Trenton. 

Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association, Richmond, 
Va. Secretary, Prof. P. P. Claxton, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dec. 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Helena. 
President, Mrs. Nona B. Eddy, Helena; secretary, Mrs. Eloise 
Knowles, Missoula. ‘ 

Dec. 28.—Michigan Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

Feb. 7 and 8.—East Victoria Teachers’ Association, Lindsay, 
Ont. J. H. Knight, Inspector. 

Feb. 26-28.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Chicago. 

July 1-3—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffalo, 
President, J. T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., New York city 
secretary, R. A. Searing, Rochester. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Working at Course of Study. 


The board of borough superintendents has begun work upon 
a new course of study for the elementary schools. It is not 
suggested that anything radical will be attempted but that cer- 
tain correlations between the “cultural” branches and the 
older subjects of the curriculum will be sought out. Nothing 
will be done in the way of cutting down the time allotted to 
manual training, but it is understood that the subject-matter of 
the course, which many teachers assert to be too extensive for 
the allowance of time, will be most carefully considered. 


Sad Ending of Christmas Celebration. 


Carrie Hanley, fourteen years old, who took the part of 
Santa Claus at the Christmas celebration in public school 44, 
was fatally burned during the festivities. The child caught 
fire trom one of the candles on the Christmas tree and in an 
Instant was a mass of flame. Miss Ella Conway, the principal, 
made heroic efforts to save the child, incurring fearful burns 
herself. The flames were not extinguished until after the 
arrival of the firemen who had been rung in. It was then too 
late to save the child. She died at the Hudson Hospital a few 
hours later. 


Library Plan Ratified. 


The plan whereby the school board may furnish and equip 
school libraries in conjunction with the Astor-Lenox-Tilden 
foundations, has been formally ratified by the Manhattan 
school board. The committee which drafted the plan con- 
sisted of Messrs. Abraham Stern, G. G. O’Keeffe and Vernon 
M. Davis. 

There was a feeling of satisfaction on the part of the pro- 
moters that this measure was passed unanimously. The 
importance of such library provisions can be appreciated only 
by New Yorkers who have all their lives seen all the great 
treasure houses of books elosed promptly at five o’clock. 


Baths Begin in January. 


The long heralded bath system at public school No. « at the 
junction of Henry and Oliver streets will be in actual operation 
after January 1. This school has been selected as an experiment 
station. If the system approves itself there will be talk of 
baths in many other school buildings. 

The Henry street school is one of the best arranged in the 
city for such an installation. It has the orderliness and cleanhi- 
ness of a hospital ward. 

There are fourteen baths in all. They are fitted up like the 
best shower baths at the athletic clubs. A rubber curtain di- 
vides each compartment into two sections. The outer section 
serves as a dressing-room. 

Thru an ingenious arrangement the hot water can never be 
showered down at a temperature greater than ninety degrees, 
altho the cold water canbe suppliedin any quan‘ity and at any 
desired temperature. Scalding accidents will therefore be 1m- 
possible. 


Discuss Course of Study. 


The Male Teachers’ Association had its second supper of 
the school year at the Hotel Bartholdi Dec. 22. About seventy- 
five teachers were present. The formal subject for discussion 
was “ The Course of Study in Grammar Schools,” but it was 
not very rigidly kept to, since a number of speakers wanted an 
opportunity to digress into consideration of the proposed 
charter revision. 

Pres. George H. Chatfield stated that every public school 
teachers’ association in the city is opposing the repeal of the 
Davis law. 

Mr. Welvin Hix, of public school 91 called for unity in 
standing against the repeal of the four-mill provision of the 
Davis law. Without the four-mill provision all security for the 
retention of the present salary schedule will be gone. 

When the actual course of study was taken up, several good 
criticisms of the present plan were made. Perhaps the most 
general and sweeping was that of Mr. E. D. Stryker who 
Stated that as the course of study now stands the teacher does 
too much of the work, the pupil too little; the result is that 
the children gain little in power from year’s end to year's end. 

Prin. Henry H. Plough, of public school No. 10, made a plea 
for more time to be devoted to English. From the fourth to 
the seventh year nine and two-thirds hours a week would not 
be too much to give. There should also be more time for 
geography. Botany should come before zoology, while music 
and physics would be better taught if in place of ten minutes 
daily they had twenty minutes three times a week. 


Teachers Discuss Pension. 
The delegates of the New York City Teachers’ Associatio 


met at the Normal college, December 18, to consider action in 
connection with the proposed revision of the city’s charter. A 
beginning of defining the position of the association was made 
thru the acceptance of a report prepared by Mr. Magnus 
Gross, as chairman of the committee on teachers’ interests. 
In this the hostility of the teachers to the proposed legislation, 
inhibiting them from taking their complaints to Albany, was 
proclaimed as well as their determination not to be put down 
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by those who charge their organization with being embroiled 
in an unbecoming way with politics. 


Educational Council Meeting. 


Hon. Miles M. O’Brien had been announced as the first 
speaker at the meeting of the Council, Saturday morning, Dec. 
15, but as he did not appear Dr. Felter kindly consented to oc- 
cupy the time allotted to the president of the city board of edu- 
cation. The topic for discussion was “ To what extent should 
commercial subjects be taught in the public schools? Dr. 
Felter is of the opinion that certain subjects may profitably be 
considered in the second four years ofschoollife. Arithmetic, 
for example, may be emphasized along the side of rapid work 
in certain operations, short methods may be taught, and accu- 
racy, which is of greatest a in business insisted 
upon. Business forms may well be given a place in the highest 
grades. Commercial geography is taught in most grammar 
schools; this side of the geography work should not be too 
much emphasized. Dr. Felter spoke of the new commercial 
high school soon to be opened in New York city, calling atten- 
tion to the course of study and the advantage to pupils of be- 
ing in a special commercial school. ? 

Prin. E. G. Lantman, of Port Chester, who followed, believed 
it is not so much technical knowledge that is needed as devel- 
opment. In all kinds of school work we should teach the zs- 
thetic and the practical side by side. A pupil should be taught 
to appreciate a good book at the same time that he is being 
prepared to earn his living. Mr. Lantman is of the opinion 
that a commercial course in an ordinary high school should 
cover not less than three or four years. It should include 
many cultural courses. A short commercial course is apt to 
side-track a great number and disappoint the rest. It takes 
time to develop boys and girls along business lines as well as 
others. A boy well, systematically trained in a general way is 
stronger than the one who has a smattering of special learning. 
The boy who is graduated from the short commercial course 
feels that his diploma is going to carry him thru and it does 
not. Mr. Lantman is decidedly opposed to the short course 
switched into the high school. This new commercial era calls 
for new men and women. 

Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., argued that educa- 
tion is not for the immediate future but for lite. The ends to 
be gained are (1) intellectual power, (2) ethical and esthetic 
grasp, (3) power of effective action on right and desirable 
lines. ‘The commercial course that attains this end is right; if 
it does not, it is wrong. The question is not, What is theoretic- 
ally correct, but What is practical. The main object of the 
high school is not to prepare for college, it is to prepare young 
people for life. Therefore it is right to give, for those who 
demand it, a short course. In Elizabeth the commercial 
course covers two years: it is considered better to have 
fifty pupils in a short course than none or a very few in 
a more extended course. Superintendent Shearer chal- 
lenges the statement that one cannot get an all around devel- 
opment from a commercial course. There is place for arith- 
metic, history, and language. French and German may not 
develop the taste quite so much as Latin and Greek, but in 
every ovher respect they are equally valuable. 

Prin. Ira Travell, of Plainfield, N.J., said that in his school 
the older boys and girls are given something besides the direct 
commercial branches. And these pupils are held in school, 
too. The average age of entrance to the high school is fifteen 
years; the average age of entrance to the commercial course 
is almost sixteen years. 

A unique plan which is being tried in Mt. Vernon, was de- 
scribed briefly by Princ:pal Grimes. A commercial course 
has been arranged and the pupils on that course have been 
placed in a school by themselves. The boys and girls enter 
from the grammar school. The bookkkeeping department in- 
cludes business arithmetic, penmanship, commercial law, Eng- 
lish, commercial geography, civil government, study of 
business practice and business forms. The stenography de- 
partment includes shorthand, penmanship again, composition, 
and business correspondence. There are in the school at pres- 
ent high school graduates, some who have spent three years in 
high school, some two years, some one year, and some who 
have been only in grammar grades. 

Other speakers were Principal Preston, of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Baker, of Yonkers, Superintendent Young, of New Rochelle, 
Principal Larkin, of Brooklyn, and Professor Coffin, of Boston. 


Teachers’ Bazar. 


NEWARK, N. J —The teachers’ bazar, recently held, was one 
of the pleasantest affairs engaging the attention of the Teach- 
ers’ Guild since its organization. The financial returns amount 
to some $2,500, and the bazar was a great success as a social 
function, since it brought the teachers’ together in a common 
cause outside of regular school work. 


A spirited fight is-going on for the location of the head- 
quarters of the Queen’s borough school commissioners. The 
lease of the board on the building, at present used at Flushing, 
expires next July and several of the villages of the boroug 
are trying to get the board away. Elmhurst and Far Rock- 
away are both in the field. At the same time Flushing does 
not intend, if it can be helped, to lose its title to be called the 
capital of the borough. 
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Examination for High School License. 


_Two more of the papers given at the recent examination for 
high school license are printed below: 


CHEMISTRY. 

Time, four hours, 

I. Plan a first year course in chemistry for a high school. 
Describe aims, necessary equipment,and method of conducting 
the work. (16.) 

2. Explain how and to what extent you would make use of a 
text book in renorae chemiStry. Describe and criticise two 
well-known text-books on chemistry. (12.) 

3. What chemical processes take place (a) in the living leaf 
of a plant? (b) in the capillaries of a live muscle? (12.) 

4. Explain the chemistry of soap-making and of cleaning 
with soap. (12.) ‘ 

5. (a) Explain the composition of gunpowder and give the 
reaction whieh takes place when gunpowder explodes. (b) 
Write on the chemistry of two other explosives. (12.) 

6. (a) Distinguish qualitative analysis and quantitative anal- 

ysis. (b) State the successive steps in the orderly qualitative 
determination of Fe SO4 in an unknown solution. (I2.) 
_ 7. Explain the following terms: Dial, electrolysis, allotro- 
ism, atomic weight, dibasic, and Marsh’s test for arsenic, 
nascent state. (12. 

8. What does an equation of a reaction show to a chemist. 


(12.) 


Time, four hours. 

1. Plan the first year of a course in physics for a high sch 
having two years in this subject. Describe aims, necessary 
equipment, and method of conducting work. (14.) 

2. (a) A clock whose pendulum is six decimeters long loses 1 
hour in 20 hours; what must be the length of the pendulum in 
order that the clock may keep perfect time? (7.) (b) a bod 
projected vertically downward has at the end of the sevent 
second a velocity of 235.12 feet. How many feet did it traverse 
in the first five seconds? (7.) 

3. (Explain specific heat. (b) How dees the specific heat of 
the ocean affect climate? Why? (c) Describe experiments on 
the latent heat of water. (15. 

4. Describe and account for the more striking properties of 
liquid air, How is it manufactured? How does it behave on 
free exposure to the air? Why? If its temperature is 170 
degrees C., what is its temperature Fahrenheit? (12.) 

5. (a) Distinguish between wave-length and wave amplitude 
(in sound). Derive the wave length in middle C. (b) Explain 
harmonics ; timbre. (12.) 

6. What has the spectroscope demonstrated? Explain how 
in detail with an illustration. (15.) 

7. (a) Describe with the aid of a rien the construction 
and operation of an electric meter or of a Bell telephone. (8.) 
(b) Explain the following terms: Grove cell, multiple arc, am- 
pere, induction, mechanical equivalent of heat. (8). 


@e 
Chicago News Items. 


Football Controversy Still Rages. 


Chicago school authorities continue to be divided on the 
question of football or no football. Prin, Oliver S. Westcott, 
of the North division high school, one of the best beloved 
schoolmasters in the city, has come out very strongly in the 
newspapers against the game. His own students won the high 
school championship this year, but Mr. Westcott refused to 
attend the dinner in honor of the team. Mr. Westcott holds 
that the deterrent effect of the game upon scholarship is a 
very powerful argument against it. 


More Psychological Experiments. 


Some interesting tests have been conducted by Prof. F. W. 
Smedley, of the department of child study, regarding the 
memory of children. It is found that up to the age of fourteen 
or fifteen ch‘ldren remember best what they have heard. After 
that age their memory is best stimulated by sight. These 
tests were designed agers 4 to be of assistance in the teach- 
ing of spelling, but they will have a far more general bearing. 
What has been discovered affords a new reason for training 
children in music and for making drawing and picture study 
an essential element in high school work. 


To Publish Pension Book. 


The pension committee of the school board is about to print 
a statement of the present condition of the teachers’ pension 
fund, its disbursements, earnings, and surplus. 

There seems to be some anxiety among the teachers to know 
just how the fund stands. A special request for information 
drafted by a committee from the annuity association was 
handed in to the school board Dec. 12. Intormally the teach- 
ers said that in view of the likelihood of a bill before the legis- 
lature to change the | om law they ought to have all the de- 
tails clearly in mind. They also preferred a request, which 
was refused, to appropriate $2,000 from the pension fund to 
defray expenses of a committee that is going down to Spring- 
field in the interests of the association. ; 


PHYSICS. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Havana, CuBaA.—Supt. Frye has published a letter to the 
Cuban teachers declining to stand as a candidate for the office 
of school commissioner, which is likely soon to be vacated on 
account of the ill health of the present incumbent. Mr. Frye 
prefers to remain in his present position, where he will be in 
direct contact with the schools. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The board of education asks the common 
— for an appropriation of $50,000 for a new girls’ high 
school. 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—A circular sent to the parents of school 
children in this city, asking if they favored the immediate 
building of a high school, brought 2,221 favorable answers out 
of 2,323. The circular was issued by the high school associa- 
tion, copies being distributed by the ap of the various 
schools. The reason given by most of the 102 opposed to the 
new building was that it would be better to wait until the city 
is in better financial condition. 


TRENTON, N.J.—The forthcoming annual report of State 
Supt. Charles J. Baxter will containa compilation of the names 
of the school buildings thruout the state, indicating a few facts 
about each noteworthy person for whom a school has been 
named. There will also be brief biographical sketches of such 
citizens as have by their generosity aided the cause of educ- 
ation in New Jersey. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The need of more school buildings, 
to which Supt. A. T. Stuart has specially called the attention 
of the board of education, is shown by the fact that there are 
349 schools with 14,258 pupils who can attend school only half 
a day. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A two-minute session of the school 
board broke all records for brevity recently. The only busi- 
ness done was to pass the budget for salaries so that the 
teachers could get their money before Christmas. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The school-house committee is about to 
appeal to the legislature for sanction to raise $200,000 for new 
school buildings. Among other pressing needs is an addition 
to the Bergen street school which was opened only last 
September and from which 150 children have already been 
turned away. It is almost unprecedented that a new building 
should be so overcrowded in three months. 


MOLINE, ILL.—A kindergarten normal school is to be estab- 
lished in this city under the principalship of Miss Minnie D. 
George, at present superintendent of kindergartens in the 
local school system. 


ConHoEs, N. Y.—Unless some assurance is given that the 
state legislature will empower the common council of Cohoes 
to do something to overcome the deficiency of $50,000, there 
will be no re-opening of the public schools after the holiday 
vacation. Altho the sum of $5,000 has been saved up-to-date, 
that seems such a mere drop that the school board is unwilling 
to go ahead on credit. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Pres. William F. King, of the Poly- 
technic institute, has been completely exonerated by the 
school board of charges preferred against him by a teacher 
who was dropped last September and by that teacher’s friends 
in the alumni association of the school. The charges dealt 
mainly with matters of hot temper and severity. Pres. King 
is a retired naval officer with an excellent reputation as an 
engineer. 

NIAGARA FA.ts, N. Y.—Sixteen parents were arrested 
under the Compulsory Education law, Dec. 13. They offered 
every kind of excuse for the absence of their children from 
school but received no mercy from the court. They were fined 
two dollars each for every offence. 


STOCKTON, CAL.—Sewing is about to be introduced inte the 
schools, as a course parallel to the manual training for boys 
which has already been established. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The tenure of service of the regents 
of the state normal schools has been fixed at sixteen years. 
The sole reason for adopting a term of such unusual length was 
the desire to remove the normal schools as far as possible from 
the contaminating influence of politics. Pres. David Starr 
— worked heroically to fix the tenure at eight years, be- 
ieving that sixteen years is an excessively long term and that 
there ought to be a chance every few years for an infusion of 
new bleod into the management of the normal schools. 


ITwaca, N. Y.—The annual register of Cornell university 
is out. It is a volume of nearly 500 pages. The total number 
of students, excluding the summer session, is 2458. There 
were 445 students in last year’s summer school. A remarkable 
feature is the growth of the graduate department and the num- 
ber of prospective doctors of philosophy. There are seventy- 
seven candidates who have already passed the A. M. mark and 
are on the high road to Ph. D. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Mr. William H. Wetzel, of Pen Argyl, Pa., 
was elected principal of the Trenton high school Dec. 17, ata 
salary of $1,800. He will enter upon the duties of his position 
the first of February. 





Notes of New Books. 








“Children have ceased to exist,” said a recent writer in The 
Atlantic Monthly. “In place of them has come the child.” 

Miss Millicent W. Shinn's The Biography of a Baby is the story 
of “a child,” but no reader who is fairly familiar with the 
terminology and content of modern psychology need be fright- 
ened by the quotation marks. Miss Shinn’s little niece was a 
cheerful, happy baby, who did not in the least mind the many 
observations recorded by an aunt who had acquired the note- 
book habit in college and who must therefore be always jotting 
down some data or other. 

Miss Shinn’s book has for one valuable function the confirm- 
ing of many time-honored ways of bringing up babies. The 
baby in this biography was subjected to no Spartan treatment 
but was petted and rocked to sleep. One can only hope that 
we shall have further details about this baby as she approaches 
the years of childhood. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 


The thousands who have been strengthened and uplifted by 
the writings of Lilian Whiting will welcome her recent volume, 
The Spiritual Significance. The aim of this book is to reveal 
the curiously close correspondence between the developments of 
modern science and spiritual laws : to note that new forces, as 
discovered and applied in wireless telegraphy, are simply laws 
of an unseen realm into which humanity is rapidly advancing 
and thus gaining a new environment. From this evolutionary 
progress, as illustrated by physical science the author of “ The 
World Beautiful” continues the same argument presented in 
those volumes in a plea that the future iife is the continuation 
and development of our present life in all its faculties and pow- 
ers, and that the present may be ennobled by the constant 
sense of the Jivine Presence, and a truer knowledge of the 
nature of man and his relations to God tend to a higher moral- 
ity and increasing happiness. (Little, Brown, & Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.25.) 


The Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, 
described by Arthur Hoeber together with many illustrations. 
It is a fact that the people of the city of New York do not 
‘sufficiently aopreciate this magnificent museum, comprising 
wondrously rich and varied collections in all domains of art. 
Asa rule it is left to those who come from a distance to revel 
in the delights offered in the different rooms of this great in- 
stitution. There is hardly anything in an art way that does 
not find some form of expression in this admirably arranged 
storehouse of the beautiful. This book will bring them to a 
realization of what they are losing by not making a more care- 
ful study of these precious objects. Among the departments 
are the following : Models of buildings and architectaral casts, 
modern sculpture, sculpture and plaster casts, antiquities from 
Egypt and Cyprus; Greek, Etruscan, and Roman antiquities ; 
paintings, early Englishmen, French paiaters, European paint- 
ers, earlier American painters, modern American painters ; 
drawings and etchings ; Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette 
collection ; porcelains, arms and armor; fans, embroideries, 
and tapestries; gold and silver room, American antiquities, 
and musical instruments. Numerous illustrations accompany 
the descriptions in this book. (R. H. Russell, New York.) 


Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of the World may be looked 
upon as a new edition of the volume bearing this title published 
some years ago, but it has been greatly improved by the re- 
drawing and re-engraving of the maps and the re-writing of 
the text. In selecting the maps, care has been taken that the 
British empire and those other parts of the world in which the 
British public is more especially interested, should be ade- 
quately represented. The names have been spelt in accordance 
with the principles recommended by the council of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Schools in which current events are 
studied will find this a very convenient atlas to have for ref- 
erence, as it gives much more detailed information than the 
ordinary geography. (George Philip & Son, London.) 


Grosvenor’s Constantinople, a magnificent work that has al- 
ready met with great success, has just been issued in a new 
two-volume edition with an introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace. 
Of this work, Gen. Wallace says: “ Constantinople, in natural 
beauty, advantageous situation, and political importance, is 
the queen of the world. This book endeavors to picture as 
much of the wonderful cosmopolitan city as can be painted on 
eight hundred pages. For its composition the author enjoyed 
every possible advantage. The reader, whether student or 
traveler, will thank Professor Grosvenor for his book.” This 
book is embellished with two hundred and fifty iilustrations, 
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which it is impossible to praise too highly. (Little, Brown & 


Company, Boston. Price, $4.00.) 


The Walcott Twins, by Lucile Lovell, is a well-written novel 
concerning events in the life of Gay and May, who were more 
alike than two peas. The author has played on the close re- 
semblance of the children ina most artistic and interest- 
ing manner. One cannot easily lay the book down after once 
opening it. ‘(Penn Publishing Company.) 


The Fillibusters, by Cutcliffe Hyne. This is a story that is 
by no means common-place ; an expedition is secretly started ; 
it moves across the Caribbean sea, thus bringing the adven- 
ture among scenes where bloodshed may be expected. There 
is a rush in the description that, is irresistible ; it is a work of 
fiction that has interest on every page. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company.) 


Crittenden, by John Fox, Jr., is a Kentucky story of love 
and war, in that author’s best vein. The scene shifts from 
Chicamauga to Tempa, and thence to Santiago. Amid the 
thunders of war the interest of the reader in the chief char- 
acters of the story remains supreme. The narratives of love 
and war are blended with great skill. The events described 
are so recent that they seem to have occurred yesterday ; the 
tale is bright and timely. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.25.) 


The Little Folks Illustrated Annual is a book full of stories, 
poems, and pictures such as children like. These relate to 
nature, home, patriotism. The book is a mine of pleasure for 
the little folks. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


The Hidden Servants is a volume of old Italian stories and 
legends told in English rhyme by Francesca Alexander. For 
years the author was the intimate friend of Ruskin, and her 
home in Florence is a literary center. The legends here pre- 
sented are beautiful and have a deeply religious significance. 
They are told in smooth and polished verse. (Little, Brown & 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Wounds in the Rain is the singular title of the last volume 
of stories by that gifted young author Stephen Crane. . The 
tales all relate to that brief struggle by which the United 
States wrested the island of Cuba from Spain. Santiago, Guan- 
tanamo, Nuevetas, Siboney, some of the names that were on 
every one’s tongue a little over two years ago, appear in these 
tales. The style is crisp and sharp ; the scene grows and glows 
with each short sentence. Robert Barr says that Crane is “‘ the 
greatest modern writer on war.” It was fortunate that the 
contest in Cuba had such an able chronicler. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York.) 


In the story entitled The Young Financier that well-known 
writer for the young, William 0. Stoddard, has described the 
process of money getting in that financial center, New York 
city. The hero begins life as a broker’s messenger and, in 
time, rises to a position of importance. His experiences form 
an interesting narrative. (The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


The Boer Boy is a series of exciting adventures in the Trans- 
vaal, translated from the German of August Niemann by Kate 
Milner Rabb. It treats of the wars with the natives, the death 
of Prince Louis Napoleon, the battle of Majuba, the Jameson 
raid, and other events that have helped to make South Africa 
known to the world. (The Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 


The Boo-Boo Book contains entertaining stories for little 
folks, by Gertrude Smith, author of “The Arabella and Ara- 
minta Stories.” It is illustrated by C. F. Relyea and Frank T. 
Merrill. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


In What Did the Black Cat Do? Margaret Johnson has as- 
sisted young readers by substituting pictures for all the prin- 
cipal words in the text. The working out of these puzzles will 
be an employment in which they will delight. (Dana Estes & 
Company, Boston.) 





Bad blood is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but bad blood may be 
made good blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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(Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
&. L, KELLOGG @& CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorkK. 
266 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
the Ft it published twelve school board num- 
vers, ful lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
sach, with cover, a summer number a yay ages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Cnrist- 
mas num! November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single hee six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 

a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scoot JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tloned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


Mark Twain’s Great Achievement. 


After an absence of five years Mark 
Twain has returned to America, and has 
been suffering severely at the hands of 
his proud and hospitable countrymen. 
He saves himself by occasionally forget- 
ting an engagement, but henceforth even 
thac device will be futile, inasmuch as 
men are told off to keep him to his ap- 
pointments. ‘The reason for this great 
enthusiasm is not far to seek. When Mr. 
Clemens left the United States, five years 
ago, it was with the avowed intention of 
paying the debts which he voluntarily as- 
sumed of the defunct publishing house of 
Charles L. Webster & Co., in which he 
was a partner. The amount of these has 
been stated as in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. At the age of 60 years Mark 
Twain set out to make enough money by 





a lecturing tour around the world to pay 


these debts of honor. He started for 
Australia and New Zealand and followed 
the English-speaking colonies around the 
Eastern continents to England. Before 
leaving Vancouver he made a statement 
in which he said: “ The law recognizes no 
mortgage on a man’s brain, and a mer- 
chant who has given up all he has may 
take advantage of the laws of ny: 
and start free again for himself. But 
am not a business man, and honor is a 
harder master than the law. It cannot 
compromise tor less than 100 cents on the 
dollar, and its debts never outlaw.” Mr. 
Clemens paid every cent of his indebted- 
ness, hence the enthusiasm of his com- 
patriots. 


The Oldest Visiting Card. 


The State Archives of Venice are said 
to possess the oldest visiting card of which 
there is any record—of course leaving 
aside the probable use of such articles for 
some thousands of yearsin China. Gia- 
come Contarini, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Padua, sent the card in question as 
a curiosity to a Venetian friend, saying 
that the German students who came to 
Italy had the elegant and laudable custom 
of leaving such little cards, with their name 
and place of origin, at the houses of friends 
when they called and tound them absent. 
The card referred to bears a coat-of-arms 
witb the motto: “ Espoir me confort,” and 
beneath: “Joannes Westerhof Westpha- 
lus scribebat Patavii 4 Martii 1560.”— 
London Tablet. 


“ The volume of California travel will be 
large this season,” said a railroad man yes- 
terday. A large number of Syracuse people 
have already started for the Pacific Coast, 
and many more are making arrangements 
to go before the first of the year. 

“ Heretofore there has not been much 
winter traffic until after the holidays, but 
this year it started in well at an early period. 
The majority of the California passengers 
select the Northern route going and the 
Southern route returning.” 

Traveling passenger agents and other 
passenger men who have been in Syracuse 
during the past few days declare that the 
outlook is unusually good for a heavy Cali- 
fornia business this winter. A great many 
people are planning to spend a part of the 
winter in California and to sail from there 
for a short cruise to Honolulu. At the 
city ticket office of the New York Central 
station in this city there has been more 
inquriy for tickets to California than to 
Florida so far and the number of tickets 
already sold exceeds the sales of any pre- 
vious year.—From the Syracuse /Post- 
Standard. 





An Invention Probably Lost. 


John G. Carter, the inventor of the pro- 
cess of: making a substitute for rubber 
from cotton-seed oil, died recently at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. The process was known only 
to Mr. Carter, and unless it is found that 
he left instructions and directions for the 
continuance of the work, it is probable 
that the secret died with him. This isa 
valuable illustration of the wisdom of pat- 
enting all inventions of any commercial 
value, and not leaving the matter a secret. 
Very valuable inventions have been lost to 
the world, owing to a mistaken belief that 
our patent laws do not give adequate pro- 
tection. 


Supt. S. W. Brown, of Sparta, N. C., 
says: “I have been teaching thirty years. 
Every time | read your papers I get tresh 
inspiration and think better ot my calling.” 


New and Improved Service to Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. 


A model New England village, located 
at an altitude of six hundred and fifty 
feet, among the pine-clad sand hills of 
North Carolina, and is reached by train 
direct via Southern Railway and its con- 
nections. The only line operating Full- 
man drawing-room buffet sleeping cars 
into Pinehurst. Train leaves New York 
daily, except Saturday, arriving at Pine- 
hurst following morning 11 o’clock. Pull- 
man drawing-room sleeping cars and 
dining cars New York to High Point, con- 
pede, | with Pinehurst ‘“ Special,” a most 
magnificent train operated especially for 
this travel. Commencing January 3, 1901, 
and every Tuesday and Thursday there- 
after, a special Pullman drawing-room 
buffet sleeping car will be operated be- 
tween Washington and Pinehurst. This 
car will be opened in station at Washing- 
ton for occupancy at 8.30 P.M., upon ar- 
rival of trains from the East and New 
England States. Round trip tickets are 
now on Sale, and sleeping car reservation 
can be made by addressing either of New 
York offices, 271 or 1185 Seer For 
further particulars call on or address Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1185 Broadway, New York City. 


Largest Collection of Moths, 


The authorities of the British museum 
have recently secured the exhaustive col- 
lection of 20,000 moths from Western 
China which formed part of the collection 
of the late Mr. J. H. Leach, and is the fin- 
est collection ot lepidoptera in the world. 
The museum paid $5,coo for the right to 
choose what they desire from the collec- 





A GRADED LIST 


GRADE I. 


Bass’s The Beginner's Reader $ .25 
Badlam’s Primer +25 
Fuller’s Illustrated Primer 25 


Griel’s Glimpses of Nature for Little 


Folks 30 


Heart of Oak Readers, Book I. .25 
GRADE Il. 
Warren’s From September to June 
with Nature 35 
Badlam’s First Reader -30 
Bass’s Stories of Piant Life .25 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book I. +25 
Snedden’s Docas, the Indian Boy 598 
Bass's Stories of Animal Life 35 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. t. .25 
GRADE III. 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book II. 35 
Snedden's Docas, the [Indian Boy 35 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 2 -35 
Miller’s My Saturday Bird Class .25 
Firth's Stories of Old Greece +30 
Bass's Stories of Animal Life 35 
Spear s Leaves and Flowers 25 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 4 -50 
Children, Book I, Beginner’s Book _.35| Dole’s The Young Citizen .45 
GRADE IV. Starr’s Strange Peoples .40 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book III. _ 45 GRADE VII 
~_— cas the Year with Alice ae Dole’s The Young Citi cin. “ 
: r tarr’s American Indians 

Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago 35 . - “45 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends .30 igen per bat ge ae! bee Bagg +30 
Wright's Nature Readers, No. 3 45 sion Gok . : 50 
America’s Story for America's Chil- Wright's Nature Readers, No. 4 +50 
den. tea tT al Dole’s The American Citizen ‘Bo 
Ply Ss ; “1o| bhaler’s First Book in Geology -€o 
Bass’s Stories es a ‘4°| Eckstorm’s Bird Book 60 

Brown's Through the Year with Alice GRADES VIII. and IX. 
and Tom -40| Heart of Oak Readers, Book V. 55 
Bull's Fridtjof Namsen -3°| Heart of Oak Readers, Book VI. .60 
Grinnell’'s Our Feathered Friends -30| Dole’s The American Citizen 80 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book III. -45|Shumway’s A Day in Ancient Rome +30 
Wright's Nature Readers, No. 3 *45| Shaler’s First Book in Geology .60 
Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago +35 Peas bap eee 50 
GRADE VI. Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley 35 
Starr’s American Indians .45| George Eliot’s Silas Marner -35 
Bull’s Fridtjof Nansen .30| Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans -50 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book [V. .50| Scott’s Ivanhoe .50 








These books are fully described in special circulars and in our descriptive catalogue, which will be mailed free to any address. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - - Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Secrofula 


What is commonly inherited is not 
scrofula but the scrofulous disposition. 

This is generally and chiefly indicated 
by cutaneous eruptions; sometimes by 
paleness, nervousness and more or less 
general debility. 

The disease afflicted Mrs. K. T. Snyder, 
Union St., Troy, Ohio, when she was 
eighteen years old, manifesting itself by a 
bunch in her neck, which caused great pain, 
was lanced, and became a running sore. 

It afflicted the daughter of Mrs. J. H. 
Jones, Parker City, Ind., when she was 
thirteen years old, and developed so rapid- 
ly that when she was eighteen she had 
eleven running sores on her neck and about 
her ears. 

These sufferers were not benefjted by 
professional treatment, but according to 
their own unsolicited statement, were 
completely cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


‘That positively corrects the scrofulous 
disposition and radically and permanently 
cures the disease. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 








Proprietors. 














PTT LL 4 


At the End of Your Jourvey you will find » 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De_ ot free. 
Room+, $ .OO per day and Upwards 


PQ 
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ANIMALS 


The first twelve numbers of the publi- 
cation ANIMALS which has been issued in 
monthly parts we have put into permanent 
form as a bound volume. It contains 
magnificent pictures, from life, of 120 
Animals pe plea many different fami- 
lies from all parts of the globe. These are 
74x 10% inches in size and printed on the 
finest paper. Each is accompanied by de- 
scriptive matter that is scientifically ac- 
curate and contains many interesting facts 
and anecdotes. The volume has a hand 
some and durable cloth cover. 

It is a large volume 104x14 inchesin 
size, weighing three pounds, and is beauti- 
fully and durably bound in cloth, We 
have only a few copies left and the book 
will not be ee by us. 

Price, $1.50, net. Postage and packing. 
25 cents extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 








tion, which will be about 12,000 specimens. 
Mr. Leach had specimens of several moths 
not to be found in any other collection 
extant. Sir George Hampson, Bart., who 
classified the moths of India for the 
Indian government some years ago, will 
make the choice and arrange them in the 
present British museum collection. The 
work will occupy about twelve months. 


Siberian Railway Bridges. 


The Siberian railway will cross alto- 
gether thirty miles of bridges, and of these 
the line to Irkutsk required a large num- 
ber, including such important ones as 
those over the Irtysh at Omsk, 700 yards ; 
over the Ob at Krivoshekovo, 840 yards; 
over the Yenissei at Krasnoyarsk, 930 
yards, and over the Uda at Nijmi Udinsk, 
350 yards. 


No Two-Legged Stool in This. 


Between buffalo and New York City 
along the line of the Lackawanna Railroad 
is to be seen some of the most beautiful 
and picturesque scenery of America; 
mountains, valleys, streams and highly-cul 
tivated farms, and it also cuts thru the 
very heart ot the coal-fields of Pennsylva- 
nia, presenting views found nowhese else 
in this country. As well try to enjoy a 
good dinner seated on a two legged stool 
at a rickety table in an untidy room, as to 
enjoy the most beautiful scenery in un- 
comfortable surroundings. The Lacka- 
wanna has the most perfect equipment, 
and with a roadbed as solid as rock, you 
glide along incomfort as smoothly as with 
rubber-tired wheels on an asphalt pave- 
ment, and with employes ever courteous, 
the traveler scarcely realizes that he has 
covered the 410 miles, the shortest route be- 
tween Buffalo and New York.—TZoledo 
Commercial, 


International Temperance Work. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union convention held in Washington, D. 
C., recently was largely attended. The 
sessions extended thru several days, and 
many subjects, related to their distinctive 
work—that of temperance, were earnestly 
and §fully discussed, and suitable action 
taken in the hope that it might prove ef- 
te_tive. Their most important action was 
the preparation and adoption of a petition 
to President McKiniey, another to Cor- 
gress, and identical petitions to all of the 
great powers against the sale of firearms 
and the impor.ation of liquor and opium 
into the Philippine islands or the island 
possessions of the other powers addressed. 
The petition to the president pointed out 
that it has been the policy of America to 
forbid the sale of intoxicants to the Indian 
tribes, and that England, which has had 
the greatest experience among all of the 
colonizing powers of the world, has been 
torced to adopt a prohibition policy in her 
colonies in Africa and elsewhere. The 
convention therefore asks that the presi- 
dent shall extend the prohibition law of 
the Indian territory so as to take in the 
Philippine islands. A petition also was 
drawn up to Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Den- 





mark, Hungary, Greece, Russia, Turkey, 
Persia, and Japan, asking for an inter- 
national treaty that will torbid the sale of 
intoxicants, opium, and firearms in all 
islands and other regions inhabited chiefly 
by aboriginal tribes. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, ‘ Florida 
a: d West India Short Line,” is Positively 
the Shortest Route to Southern Pines 
and Pinehurst, N. C,, an» Camden, 

S. ©. the Famous Winter Re. 
sorts of the Car«linas, 

Winter excursion tickets are now onsale 
to Southern Pines and Pinehurst, and simi- 
lar tickets to Camden may be purchased 
at principal points south of and including 
Washington, D.C. Double daily service 
and thru Pullman drawing room and 
buffet sleeping cars from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Rich- 
mond. Trains arrive and depart at Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stations; also direct 
connections via steamer lines are made at 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. For further 
information call on or address W. C. 
Shoemaker, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1206 Broadway, New York; C. L. 
Longsdorf, New ngland Passenger 
Agent, 306 Washington street, Boston. 
Mass.: W. M. McConnell, General Agent, 
1434 New York avenue, Washington, D. 
C., or the General Passenger Agent at 
Portsmouth, Va. 

L. S. Allen, 


E. St. Jobn, 
V-P.& G. M. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


The Heirs to Millions, 


Rich men are coming to see that there 
is no royal road to success in this country, 
and that their sons cannot begin anything 
at the top. Every day we read or hear of 
some heir to millions being thrown into 
the rough and tumble of office or factory 
to wear the gloss off his college education 
and to learn that the pleasant occupation 
of signing checks is only one step in the 
securing of money. More and more are 
rich young men discovering that golf is a 
pastime, not a business, and that elegant 
idleness is notacareer. And so we find 
them as cowboys, as reporters, as rough 
riders, trying themselves against other 
men and finding out that work is the on] 
thing “worth while.” And when a sealk 
learns that he is in a fair way to become a 
self-made man; for not all our self-made 
men were born poor. Here and there is one 
who started life as ‘‘ The Old Man’s Son,” 
like Governor Roosevelt, and forced reccg- 
nition for himself by hard work and the 
sheer weight of ability — Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 


An Explorer’s Mistakes. 


Lieut. Julius Payer, well known for his 
Arctic explorations, was a great admirer 
of Dr. A. Petermann, the German geog- 
rapher, who has given great attention to 
Arctic explorations. When Lieut. Payer, 
in 1870 discovered the pyramidal mountain 
in Greenland, he called it Mt. Petermann, 
and it was long supposed that this was the 
highest mountain in Greenland. His last 
survey gave the height as 12.406 feet, but 
last year Dr. Nathorst discovered that the 
real height of the summit was between 8,- 
2co and 9,000 feet above the sea level, so 
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Pears’ 


Get one cake of it. 

Nobody ever stops 
at a cake. 

Pears’ shaving soap 
is the best in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores se!] it, especially druggists 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


Agents make 

25 Per cent. 

Commission x< 
by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
‘ BAKING POWDER 
GPECIAL PRESENTS 


or cheeks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT AIFIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. @. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
No. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells 












I - (Campbell 
6 Howto Play Lawn Tennis By Champion 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. i. 8. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. N. 
[en oe 


‘ y ‘ 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground ee E- z 
104 The Grading of Tanaate Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


BLACKBOARD » STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E L. Ketitoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y, 














that the mountain can no longer be called 
the highest in Greenland. The Duke of 
Abruzzi in his last expedition discovered 
that King Oscar Land and Petermann 
Land, as has been suspected, did not exist. 
It is probable that Lieut. Payer saw ice- 
bergs, which he took for land, so that in 
both of these cases the connection of the 
name of Petermann with the two localities 
is very unfortunate. 


Christmas Fifty Years Ago. 
By GRACE ADA Brown, New York. 
Hepsibah rose in the dawning, 
As sweet as a Christmas hymn, 


And took down her blue wool stocking 
Filled full to the very brim ; 


Then snuggling warm in the blankets 


She searched it from top to toe,— 
’Twas a white and crispy Christmas, 
And ’twas fifty years ago. . 


Now Hepsibah and wee Johnny 
In the heart of their trundle-bed, 
The snow falling soft on theshingles. 
The wind sighing low overhead, 
Had planned when the Saint at midnight 
Sprang jollily down the flue, 
They would open their eyes and catch 
him,— 
And what would Santa do?. 


Their chat set the baby cooing 
In the big bed standing near, 
Till the “ Dad” called: “ Hush, you young 


ones, 
Or Santa will pull your ear, 

And leave in your stockings a snow ball, 
Or, at most, a bunch of whips.”— 

But the mother came round to comfort 
And kissed the pouting lips. 


Then her love, like the wings of angels, 
Fell soft o’er the little cot, 

Till, roaming away in Dreamland, 
Old Santa was quite forgot. 

So he silently jumped down the chimney, 
The way he had always done ; 

The stockings were filled in a jiffy,— 
And Christmas day had come! 


Your little noses, my children, 
Would lift with disdain at the sight 
Of the gifts in the blue wool stockings 
That filled those hearts with delight,— 
Ah, the home-made ball and baby, 
And the doughnuts, white as snow, 
That gladdened those simple youngsters 
Just fifty years ago ! 


But those boys and girls, my darlings, 
That seem so simple and slight, 
Grew up to be men and women 
Who filled the world with light.§ 
Not one, but many a Christ-child 
Has lessened earth’s want and woe, 
Thro’ the help of those dear children 
Of fifty years ago. 


And you in your homes of beauty, 
Of sweetness, and light, and cheer, 

Where the daily gifts and blessings 
Make a Christmas all the year, 

From your bounty shower gladness 
Till the world shall feel and know 

Thro’ you they’re nearer His likeness, 
Than fifty years ago. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRUP_ has 
been used for Over Firry YEARS by MIL- 
Lions OF MOTHERS for THIER CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SoFTENS the Gums, 
ALLAYS all Pain, CURES Wiwp COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DrarRHa@a. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask ‘‘Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup,’ and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a,bottle. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


a 
Oriental Cream, Sesvnnen. 
j BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Ban, Pimples, Freckles Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec: 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
Y stvuod the test 
of!2 years; no 
other has, and 
is 80 mless 
we taste it to 
be sure e 
is pre erly 
2. ccept 
no counter- 
feit of similar 
. name. The 
: distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haw-ton (a 
patient): ‘ As you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
ail the Skin p evarations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Pou- 
dre subiile remuves superfluous hair with. 
out injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all D: ists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S.,Canadas and Europe 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 

Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
&@ Beware of Base imitations. $1.000 Reward 
for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH s00Ks “tor 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 


Complete catalogue on application. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency ae. , 

Having every facility for this class of work I 














- | can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 


first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr W. d, STEWART, 362 W. 28 St, NY. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 





‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - - - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, os e 1,052,665, 211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, 3tc., etc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9thSt., N.Y. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Psychology for Teachers. 


ALLEN’S MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


By JEROME ALLEN, Ph D., late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. : 

To aid teachers who know little about psychology, and who desire to 
be informed concerning its principles, especially its relation to the work 
of teaching, this book has been prepared. Its method 1s subjective, lead- 
ing the student to watch mental processes. and draw his own conclu- 
sions. Itis written in language easily comprehended, with many prac- 
tica] illustrations. ; mnchey 

This book has been extensively ened as a text in the Normal institutes 
of the “ estern states and is without doubt the most popular introduc- 
tion to educational psychology. a Ska 

Size, 654 x 4% inches. 122 pages. Cloth binding, 50c; to teachers, 
40c.; postage, 5c. 


KELLOGG’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Amos M KeEttoae, author of School Management. etc This book 
is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by which 
we know, by euglozing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa good 
book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up a 
larger book Questions are added to each chapter. 

Size, 644x444. 50 pages. Limpcloth covers. 25c. 


KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


Av Ivtroeda«tion to the Study of Mental | hepomena. 


By Prof. E.A Krexpatrick The author believes that the induc- 
tive method of study, now almost universally followed in teaching the 
natural science, shuld equally be emplo in teaching and studyimg 
parchology, To obtain real knowledge the pupil must observe and ana- 
yze the actual processes of his own mind and those of otbers. instead of 
taking for granted what others say; he must be led to observe, judge, 
and think for himself. This book, introducing the tearner to the study 
of the mind. in this way secures his interest and attention. For reading 
circles it is excellent The chapter on Child a especially strong 
and valuable. Size, 654x45inches. 208 pages. Cloth binding, 80c.; 
to teachers, 64*.; postage, 6c. 


ROOPER’S A POT OF GREEN FEATHERS : 


A Study iv Apperception. 

By T.G. Rooper. Thisisa very famous little book and deserves the 
reputation it has as the most interesting of all bookson psychology It 
isa simple discussion of the mental operations by which we acquire 
knowledge. Com. Harris and many other eminent educators recom- 
mendit. Size,6%.x4%inches. 46 pages. Limpcloth covers. 25c. 


WELCH’S TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


This book states in a remarkably clear and effective way the outline 
pringinies. and the entire second part is devoted to the educational side. 

well-known school inspector of Canada, says: ‘“‘Itis the most lucid 
and practical] introduction to mental science I have ever seen.” 

Size, 64x 44 inches. 186 pages. Cloth binding. 50c.: to teachers 
40c.; by mail, 5c. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








BOOKS ON 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Allen’s Historic Outlines of Education. 

This is an excellent little book to read as an introduction to the sub- 
ject or for reviewing the main points of educational history. It givesin 
outline the different views of education held from the time of the 
Greeks to the present day. Manilacoverg 415c. 


Browning’s Educational Theories. 


_This book has become the recognized standard short historv of educa- 
tion. and has no superior It describes the main lines of thought which 
have been followed upon edacational subjects, so far ax they are impor- 
tant at the present day, and is of great practieal use to teachers in two 
ways: it may show what is the historical ground for retaining existing 
practices in edacation. or for substituting others; and 1t may. by telling 
what groné educators have attempted and what great thinkers have con- 
ceived as possible in this department. stimulate teachers to complpte 
their work or to carry out their principles under easier conditions. 

287 pages. Cloth, 50c. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 

A Sketch of the History of Education from the earliest time to the 
present written in the author's clear and brilliant style. As a 0 
precede the more tnoro study in detail of the advance of educational 
ideas, there is no better book. Limp cloth covers, #5c. 


s 

Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centu- 
RIES. An Oatline History of the Great Movements and Masters of 
the past four hundred years. It presents as clear an account of the im- 
—* period which 1t covers as is possibleinasmallspace. It contains 
iographies of all the great educators of the past four hundred years, 
and gives outlines ot their educational ideas and the effect they have 

had on the world. Limp cloth cover, 25c. 


. e * 
Quick’s Educational Reformers. 

By Rey. Rosert Hersek Quick, of Trinity College, ‘‘ambridge, Eng. 
This is the most widely-known and the most entertaining History of Ed- 
ucation, and is the best one for the ordinary teacher and student to read. 

Our edition is one-third cheaper than any other. It is handsomely 
printed and in beautiful library cloth binding. Size, 74 x 5 inches. 
885 pagos. $1.00; to teachers, 80c.; postage, 10c. 


. 

Seeley’s Common School System of 

GERMANY AND ITS L®&SSONS TO AMERICA. No book.in 
English. gives so compile and accurate an account of the German 
School System _ Its value lies not only in this fact, but aleo in its com- 
parison of the German schools with our ownp—and in pointing out what 
may be learned from the f.rmer to our advantage. It deserves a place 
in the library of every thinking teacher. 

48 pages. #1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 10c. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 











E SUPPLY ALL THE PUBLISHERS’ SCHOOL 
BOOKS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net 
and Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on applicziion to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books 


5:7 E. 16th St., New York. 








These new machines in essential 
mechanical principles are the same 
as Models Nos. 2, 3 and 4—un- 
equaled. 

Write for Printed Matter Free. 


PeSmith, Premier 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





New Smith Premiers Nos. 5 246. 


The No. 6 takes paper 184¢ inches wide and writes lines 16 inches long. 
The No. 5 takes paper 11 inches wide and writes lines 944 inches long. 





REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago, 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


FOR EXAMINATIONS 


SHAW'S NATIONAL 








LEAD PENCILS, 





E. FABER. 


PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


QUESTION BOOK 


The best Question Book for teachers and 
those preparing to teach. 


Contains about 6,600 Questions and Answers 
on 24 branches of study. 


An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. The 
price is higher than some other books— 
but it is many times better. 


Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


A SELECTED 
SERIES 


Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Books for Graded Schools 
Five Books for Ungraded Schools 


Rice’s Rational Spelling sce 
Part I = - $.15 








Part II - - - ee |e 


Patterson’sAmerican Word Book  .25 


Natural Geographies 
Elementary Ra BO 
Advanced - - - +125 


McMaster’s School History of 
the United States -  - 1.00 


Metcalf’s Grammars 
Elementary English - A0 
English Grammar - .60 


Lyte’s Language Series _ 
Elementary English  - - Bo 
Elements of Grammar and 

Composition - - - 50 
Advanced Grammar and Com- 
position - - - - 75 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Elements - - - - 80 


Standard - - - .65 
Milne’s Grammar School Aigshen 50 
Barnes’s National Vertical Pen- 

manship 

Eight Books, perdozen - .75 

Charts, per set, - - - 1.50 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Vertical Edition, Common 
School Course. Nos, 1 to7. 

Per dozen - 

Slant Edition, Common School 
Course. Nos. 1 to & ~~ 
dozen - - 

Overton’s Applied Physiology 

Primary - 

Intermediate - - - 

Advanced - - - - 
Natural Course in Music 

Full Course—Seven Books 
and Charis 

Short Course—Two Books 








NEW SCHOOL 
OF METHODS 


1900 
FOR ALL INTERESTED IN EDUCATION: 


Hingham, Mass.: July 16-27 
Chicago, Ill.: | August 20-31 


INSTRUCTORS: 
MUSIC. : 


F. H. Rrptey,; Tuomas Tapper, W. H- 
NEIDLINGER, Miss J, E. CRANE, Mrs. E. A. 
Tuomas, W. S. B.; MaTHEWws, Miss N. C. 
Love, H. E. Dann, Mrs, Jessie L. Gaynor, 
Mrs. Mary Grecek? Murray. 


ETHICS, PEDAGOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 
Witiiam De Witt Hype, D.D., LL.D., 
Emit G, Hirscu, Pu.D., Bpwarp Howarp 
Griccs, M.A., ARNOLD Tompkins, Pu.D., 
W.N. Hartmann, M,A,.,S.T. Dutron, A.B: 


— 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Wi.uiaM J. Rotre, Litt.D. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
J. W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 


MATHEMATICS, 
M.A. BaILey, A.M. 


DRAWING. 
Miss JosEPHINE HARTWELL, MIss FRANCES 
E. Ransom, 


_ PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING, AND 


DRAMATIC EXPRESSION. 
Mrs. Henry E. Fisk, Miss AcGnes F, 
O’NEIL. 








RECENT PUB.- 
LICATIONS 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days 
inSchol - - - --§. 


The Baldwin Primer - - 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands - 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explor- 
ers - - = - = 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - 
Krout’s. Alice’s Visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands eae, 
Carpenter’s Geographical Read- 
er—South America - - 
Markwick and Smith’s True 
Citizen - - - . 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses - 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities 
(Kirk) - ee ee 
Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) - 


Scott’s Quentin Durward (Nor- 
fs ses - 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory - 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy 
(Revised) - - - +100 
Powell and Connolly’s Rational 
Grammar of the saglik ie : 
guage - 60 
25 
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Johnson’s History of English 
and American Literature - 1. 


Schanz’s Der ecats ‘Gein 
horn)- - - 


Prehn’s Journalistic German - 


Wilbrandt’s Der Meister von 
Palmyra (Henckels) - 


35 

50 

.80 

Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein .85 
- 1,00 

1.00 


Lancaster’s Manual of mn 
History (Revised) 


Bacon’s New French Course - 


Special information regarding these text-books and the NEw SCHOOL OF METHODS will be sent to any address, on request, by 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO Boston 


ATLANTA 
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N. Y. and BOSTON LIMITED, 
KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL, 
SOUTH- WESTERN LIMITED, 


FAMOUS TRAINS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


BOSTON, , 
NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


VIA 


Big Four Route 


























AND 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. - 








CAFE, LIBRARY, DINING, AND SLEEPING CARS 





M.E.INGALLS, PREsIDERXT. 


W. Jj. Lyncu, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
W.P. Depre, Asst. G. P. and T.A., 


: CINCINNATI. 
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“in TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


ae Kellogs’s How to Teach Fractions, 
os M. Ketioae. Fractionsisalwaysa difficult subject for the 
BB and for the teacher. This aay book is Be ed to show how frac- 
tions may be taught so as to be easil sped by the class. It will give 
the teachers some new ideas on the on ject that will ‘moet surely lighten 
the work. Itisa practical book that comes from large experience. 
Limp cloth covers. 2% cents. 


Seeley’s Gruoe Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 


a Levi SEELEY, Ph D., Prof. of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. The Grabe method is in use ina large number of the 
pent Cage 7 tf the U. 8., and Tyee the basis of almost all the best 
the subject. This is mplete sh nner pe of the. Grube 
soothed n yes Itisa sneeot Soule for the teacher. It takes up in 
succession = or of the first four years, gives each step, shows how it 
is to be ta =e. ae in fact the actual lessons, suggests nee. 
written wor oral work. It carries the method on mintot esu s 
f fractions, percentage, etc., 80 a it is valuable to all toechers 0 , 
six years’ work. In many schools it is used “He boat lp 
the teachers. Teachers of wastoded schools will find it = a _— 
they can get on teaching number. Size 654x4% inches 
cloth bin ie eae $1.) now 50 cents, postpaid. 


Seeley’ s Elements of the Grube Method. 


By Levi ~ Ph.D. This book gives the elements only of tue 
Grube Method yaaa is more fully described in Dr. Seeley’s larger book. 
It is designed for p: teachers. The method is e , c ren! that 








any teacher can apply it it. at takes up in detail the method of 4 
the numbers up 00. Size 74x5 inches. 64 arte Te Rage clot 
binding. 2 cents, postpaid. 


~ §mith’s Rapid Practice Arithmetic Cards. 


These cardsare desigeed tosupplement the probiemsin the arithmetics 
There are 28 boxes hh dealing with a different topic, the whole cover- 
ing puoronghty the suldect ot Arjthmetio ag box contains 60 cards 
{oq two alike) with an valuable f of 4 robiees 0 each card. The abso- 

utely novel mee 7 valuable feotare of the cards is that by means of a 
back of each card anda key card, the teacher can 
tellinstantl the ¢ Samneae answer to each problem tho it is hidden from 
'y use of these cards also the her can give different prob- 
lems to each f- and there can be no comparing. Teachers should ask 
their boards of education to furnish them a complete set of 28 boxes. 
“ The list of boxes is as follows. Order by number. 








1. Addition, Concrete Work. 19 Fractions. R. 

2. ve Introductory. A. 

_ a ee a1, Analysis—Fractions. 

4. = Intermediate. 22, Decimal Fraction. 

5. Gram. Grade. 23. Metric System. 

7. Subtraction. 23. Percentage. 

8. x: 26. maser 

9. Addition and Subtraction, 27. Discou 

10. Multiplication. C. 28. Weights ~ Measures. 
12, Multiplication. A. 29. 

18. Division. c. 30. Par rship and Assess- 
14. % B. men’ 

15. sof A. 81. Siinkaarennet, 

16. Fundamental Opecnboin. 82, Measurement Advanced. 
17. Analysis. 





wtacnigr “ry 8 cents a box postpaid. Sets of 28 boxes in handsome wooden 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth Street, New York. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS 


Make a specialty of Modern Labor-Saving 


BOOKKEEPING 


and other ’ 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


for use in 


HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
GRADED and DISTR.CT SCHOOLS 





Among the most popular of these Works are the following: 


Office Routine and Bookkeeping 
New Introductive Bookkeeping 
New Complete Bookkeeping 
Practice System of Business Training and 
Bookkeeping 
First Lessons in scarce 
Business Arithmetic 


Business Law 
Descriptive Economics 





Specimen pages and complete catalogue sent to any teacher 
or school officer. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


New York Rochester, N. Y. 


hedbcenicsediienau-entamaeh-<ie- tein edn enedan a 


A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com: 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc, 
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Chicago 
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The finest sscad ‘butidings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you w.\l beconverted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
~ descriptive catalogue. It 

ours for theasking. Abouta 

sal lion of our assembly chairs are 

in daily use and every chair is an 

endorsement of the idea that they 

are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 





A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. Let’s get acquainted. 


0. PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - - = Grand Rapiis, Michigan 
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THE MOTHER TONGUE 
STUDIEs IN ENGLisH LANGUAGE AND Grammar. By Grorcr Lyman 
KITTREDGE and Saran Louise ARNoutp. Book I, Lessons in 
Speaking, Reading, and Wnting English. Cloth, 820 pages, illus- 
trated For introduction, 45 cents. Book II, An Elementary 
English Grammar. Cloth, 831 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 
This is a continuous and complete course in English for mmar 
schools The books present many striking features a waniee to 


work a decided Baprovemens in the teaching of the subject. They 
will be of interest to every teacher. 


CYR’S READERS, I to V. 
These readers are based on the livesand writings of great American 
and English authors. There are American and Spanish editions: 
LONG’S WAYS OF WOOD FOLK 


Here are stories of wild animals! The very things that appeal to 
every child. Illustrated by Cartes CopEeLanp and WILLIAM 
Hamitton Gipson. For introduction, 50 cents. 


EDDY’S FRIENDS AND HELPERS 


A book telling how horses, dogs, birds, and other animals are friends 
and helpers to man. One hundred illustrations. For introduc- 
tion, 60 cents. 


LANE’S ORIOLE STORIES 


In this collection of nature stories a good working vocabulary of two 
hundred and fifty words is introduced with an average of three 
new words in each lesson. For introduction, 28 cents. 


THE FINCH FIRST READER 


Following the plan outlined in the Primer, the ‘‘ Finch First Read- 
er’ presents carefully graded lessons appropriate to the seasons 
of the year. For introduction, 30 cents. 





SECOND YEAR LATIN BOOK 


Edited by Grernovues, D’Ooaz, and Daniety. This book presents 
first, a carefully graded course in easy Latin, as a preparation for 
Cesar, followed by a selected course of reading taken from the 
seven books of the Gallic war in place of the first four books in 
their entirety. For introduction, $1.25. 


WENTWORTH AND HILL’S PHYSICS 


This is a deductive text-book in physics for high school classes. 
The text states facts, principles, and laws in the clearest possible 
manner, which are to be verified in easily performed experiments, 
It represents a return to saner methods of science teaching. For 
introduction, $1.15. 


WENTWORTH’S GEOMETRY. Revised 


The revision of this book is a definite improvement. The origina 
exercises are new and carefully graded, and the figures in solid 
geometry give the pupil just enough assistance. Its treatment 
of the Theory of Limits is unexcelled. For introduction, $1.25. 


MEYERS’ ROSIE: ITS RISE AND FALL 


A comprehensive history of Rome, by Professor P. V. N. Mryzns, 
written in his picturesque style and possessing all the scholarly 
excellences of his other histories, (Nearly ready.) 


DAVIS’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
A book that brings the subject within natural and definite limits, 
The illustrations, maps, and diagrams are of genuine value. It 
is both scholarly and interesting. For introduction, $1.25. 


CAIRNS’ INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC 
This is the briefest and clearest text-book in Rhetoric that has ap- 
peared for many years, and can be profitably studied in the early 
part of the highschoolcourse. Forintroduction, 90 cents. 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 
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The Sadler-Rowe 


Commercial 
Publications 


are modern in method: Labor 
saving and progress-making. 


Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping. 


“The Budget System for Grammar and High Schools.” 
Containing the distinctly original educational methods of 
its author has won adoptions in schools in every state for 
the coming year by sheer superiority and merit. Cost low. 
Easy to teach. Send for full information. 


Sadler’s Commercial and Essentials of Arithmetics 


are standard. 


Richardson’s Commercial Law, 
English-Correspondence, By W. W. EARNEST. 

qt Lister’s Writing Lessons, 

| Billing’s Synthetic Shorthand, Graham-Pitmanic, 
New Method Speller, 


ing cities. 


Are all widely used books of distinctioe merit. 


Full Particulars, Catalogue, and Price List sent to Teachers 


and School Officers only. 


Depositories : Boston, New York, Chicago, and other lead- 
ee solicited. 


Sadler-Rowe Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 
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TELEPHONES 
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THE MOST PERFECT SCHOOL APPARATUS 
EVER OFFERED IN THE TELEPHONE LINE. 
SYSTEMS ADAPTED TO EVERY POSSIBLE 
REQUIREMENT NO LARGE SCHOOL CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN DEPART- 
MENTS. 


we 
Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 


a 


COUCH & SEELEY CO.. 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


22 Summer Street -' - - BOSTON, 
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A NUMBER “RECENT SUCCESSES 


JITHIN a year the *SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING ” has been increased greatly 
in value and importance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books : 
Mi} Ernest Seton Thompson “LOBO, RAG, AND VIXEN,” with ‘pictures of the animals, 
Nearly every one who followed the popular books of last year knows “ WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN.” It is said to be the best collection of animal stories ever written. . This little schoo] 
reading book contains the four best of these stories. Fifteen thousand copies have already been . 
printed. A second is the “CABLE STORY BOOK™” (12mo, 6oc., me/), selected from the writings of 
George W. Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. Mr. Cable is one of the contem- 
porary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked: But now, for the first 
time, the best of his stories have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. Miss 
Burt, herself, has prepared the third book to be mentioned in the series— ODYSSEUS, THE HERO 
OF ITHACA” (12mo, 60c., me¢), translated from a third reader now in use in the school of Athens, 
It not only is a classic, but it abounds with the interest and fascination attaching to this wonderful 
hero. Attractive illustrations. The fourth edition of Gordy’s “HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES” (12mo, $1.00, me), contains a chapter oa the Spanish American War. It is fully and richly 
illustrated ; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching of history, together with a great variety 








of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 
It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should 
write them for fuller information about these books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : : New York and Chicago.’ 
SS aes 














HELPS. IN 


MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 
| Hughes’ Securing and Retaining Attention. 


By JAMES L. HUGHES, Author of ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching.”’ 


EN GLI SH Pd If you know how to gain.and retain the attention of your pupils, half 
; the battle is won. You will easily be successful. If not, schoo lite wa 

I. Methods of Teaching Novels. be & a. One ot the most suocessful feachors has written oie bans t 
ok on this subjec eachers tnay add to their power by a study o: 

By May Bsrevie Coox. it. This is the only authorized edition published in the United Statesand 


ll. Editing English Classics. : any other offered you is incomplete. 
By Linpsay Topp Damon. bize; ig 4% inches, 90 pages. Cloth binding, 50c.; to teachers, 40c.; 


: & postage, 5 
Ill, Methods of Teaching Rhetoric. Hughes’ How to Keep Order. 


oe ees, HERRICK, By JAMES L. HUGHES, Author of “ Mistakes in Teaching.” 


IV. The Text-Book on Composition and Rhetoric. This is one of the most practical. helpfal little books for the teachers 
By Epwin M. Hopkins. ever written. It should be owned and read and re-read by every you 
teacher and every teacher who finds the problem of discipline a hard 


. one to sol If you fail in k order you fail in everyt 
TE Sant pee cere incon gi at 
H who Knows W o and w) not e 0) 
1. The Teaching of Elementary French. the way to success in discipline. This is No. 8 of Of the Teachers’ 
By ANDRE BEZIAT DE BorRDES. Manuals uals Series. 
Il. French Prose Composition. Kellogg” s School Management. 


By ALIce GABRIELLE-TWIGHT. 
f * By AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor of “The School Journal.” 


ECONOMICS: © This book is entirely devoted to this point-the most, diffcnlt of al 
Paine 











| Monographs on Teaching 











school work—the sree of " eye 


I. Economics as a Study in Secondary Schools. yp Bape tog on the su Uy 


e his school * Dien ; 
. Methods eaching Econ Secondary e awakening an interest in the studies rand in school wor! ts 
a of T ing eo w.T Schools met. nods is of making the school sstencelve. 8 Above all, it shows that the 
y - LHURSTON. pu; aan when well governed. It shows how to de- 
ve) pp the process of sel pperequuens, “4 4. It shows how regular attention 

MATHEMATICS: and courteous behavior may be secured. 
: : “ CHAPTER HEADINGS.—Preface. Introduc t toa Well-Man- . 

I. The Teaching of Elementary Arithmetic. aged Behool. . Love for the Work. Print iples Which Uc Underlie School 


ment. The Teacherin the School-hoom. arenes pros. 
By Saran C. Brooks, Diseiotine or’ Teche Penalties. ‘aaa Teacher ee 


ib 1 Gond 
| LATIN: Hi Man ey mrtg on Mon oct ng Were yon 








I. First Year Latin Work. By E. H. Scorr. _ very useful book a aight, the point ja Pal, » practical way. It 
oon Berd inches. Te pages. Oloth binding, 50c.; to teachers, 


Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention. 
: é By J. G. FITCH, Author of ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching.” 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, ||| 7 Rescate. the foundation of all discipline 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. fon prvesiee one eg er a Le 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. iy St, N. Y. 


Any or all of. these pamphlets will b¢ sent postpaid to 
teachers on request. gp bal ay od «pg 
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NOTABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 





He eh Ue 


HORNBROOK’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 40.65 


By A. R. Hornsproox, A.M,, author of A 
Primary Arithmetic and Concrete Geometry. 


A practical book designed for the last four years of grammar 


school work and developing in the pupil a réady skill in dealing” 


Based on the natural method for children, with 
Use of constructive 


with numbers. 
the elimination of all unimportant details. 
work with simple geometric forms. 


HARVEY’S NEW SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR 40.60 


Revised edition of A Practical Grammar of the 
English Language by Tuos. W. Harvey, A.M. 

All the good features of the older edition have been retained, 
while much new matter has been added to meet the modern de- 
mands. Both inductive and deductive méthods are applied ; and 
diagrams are incorporated with the lessons in syntax. Practical 
lessons in composition and letter-writing which show that analy- 
Sis and synthesis are appicans to the paragraph as well as to 
the sentence. 6 


SOUTHWICK’S STEPS 
TO ORATORY 
A School Speakers =" Ree ee: = Bh 
By F. Townsenp Soutuwick, Principal New 
York School of Expression;. author of 
Elocution and Acting. 


Furnishes excellent instruction in. speaking; together with 
representative selections from the best English and American 
literature. Suitable for school exercises and exhibition purposes, 
and gives also an outline of technique which will guide the stu- 
dent and enable him to speak.correctly and forcibly. 








HOADLEY’S BRIEF COURSE IN 
GENERAL PHYSICS 


Piisiiscntal and Applied -  -  - = .$1.20 


By Geo. A. Hoaptey, A.M., C.E., Professor 
of Physics in Swarthmore College. 


Meets the entrance requirements of all the leading colleges: 
A text-book which can be completed with a reasonable amount 
of work within an academic year. Presents the different phases 
of the.subject in a logical manner and introduces such experi- 
ments-as can be-made with comparatively simple forms of 
apparatus, 


HEWES’S ANATOMY, PHYSI- 
OLOGY, AND HYGIENE 
For High Schools (New Century Series) = $1.00 


By H. F..Hewes, M.D., Teacher in Physio- 
logical and Clinical Chemistry, Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School. 
Officially indorsed by the Department of Scientifie Instruction 
ofthe W,C. T.U. of the United States. Containsrules on hygiene 
which must be followedin preserving perfect health. Important 


experimental work and special chapters-on the causes and pre- 
vention of infectious diseases, 


STEELE’S POPULAR 
ASTRONOMY 1.00 


Revised and brought: down to date by MABEL 
Loomis Topp, author of “ Corona and Coro- 
net,” etc. 


One of the most satisfactory and successful text-books ever 
published has here been revised and brought up to date by the. 
addition to its original valuable features of those many changes 
which have taken place since its first appearance, 


HET EE Ut 


Teachers are Cordially invited to give these text-booKs a careful consideration before 


making a selection for the coming year. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN: BOOK : COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





61 EB. oth St. New York, 
267 Wabash Ay.; Chicago, 1, ; 
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Frick Automatic Program 


and Secondary Clocks 


secure promptness and punc- 
tuality on the part of all con- 
nected with the school. intro. 
duce perfect system and dis- 
cipline, relieve teachers of all 
concern as to times for begin- 
ning and closing periods, etc., 
and make school management 
easy. Hundreds of Schools, 
Colleges, etc., in the United 
Statesand Canada workentire- 
ly by these Clocks. Here is 
what one has to say about 
them ; hundreds of others say 
the same : 


Union High School, 


Redlands, Cal., Dec. 4, 1899 


** Although this School has a 
good general equipment. I 
consider the Frick Program 
Clock as without question the 
most valuable aid we have.” 

Lewis B. Avery, Prin. 


@x 
Printed matter illustra- 
ted and describing Frick 
Clocks and their uses will 
be cheerfully. mailed for 
the asking. 








FRED. FRICK, Mfr., : : Waynesboro, Pa. 














COLORADO’S 
SPRINGS AND 
MOUNTAINS 


Offer a great variety of attractions 
to seekers of health and pleasure. | 
Hundreds of thousands of tourists 
who seek its grand climate, medi- 
cinal waters, and beautiful views, 
visit Colorado every year. 

The popular route to Colorado 
from New England and the East is via 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of *‘ America’s Summer Resorts” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 
@ postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








Dr. Martin 6, Brumbaugh 


has sailed 


for Porto Rico to enter upon his Duties as 
Commissioner of Education for that Island. 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


remain in 


New York City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City, Trenton, Atlantic City, and 
many other important cities, towns, coun- 
ties, and townships where they are being 
used and are giving satisfaction. 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


were published last 


fall and winter, and the welcome they 
have been accorded North, South, East, 
and* West is a compliment to author 
and publishers. 


Christopher Sower Company 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
Noschool assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 












The finest school buildings in 
the iand are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate _the 
subject and you will beconverted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is pours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairsare 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 





A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. Let’s get acquainted. 


0. RERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - «<= - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 











THE MOTHER TONGUE 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. By GEORGE 
LyMAN KITTREDGE and SaRAH Louise ARNOLD. Book I., 
Lessonsin Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. Price, 
45 cents. Book II., An Elementary English Grammar. 
Price, 60.cents. 


It is a distinct contribution to our study of English grammar.— 
Crom F. P. Banorort, Prin, of Philips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

There is no other series, sofar as I know, which combines scholar- 
ship and adaptation to the needs of children so satisfactorily as this 
series. The use of these books in our public schools will bring about 
a marked improvement in the teaching of elementary English.— 
Avpert Leonarp, President of Michiyan State Normal Schols; 
recently Professor :f Pedagogy, Syracuse University. 


MYERS’ ROME: ITS RISE AND FALL 


A comprehensive history of Rome, by Professor P. V. N. 
MYERS, written in his picturesque style and possessing all 
the scholarly excellences of his other histories. Price, $1.25 


THE CHRIST OF CYNEWULF 


A Poem in Three Parts: The Advent, the Ascension, and 
the Last Judgment. Edited by ALBERT S, Cook, Professor 
of English Language and Literature in Yale University. 
Price, $1.50. (Vol. /., Albion Sertes of Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English Poetry.) 

The text is based upon the manuscript readings of Gol- 
lancz and of Assmann (in the Wulcker-Grein Aibliothek). All 
the principal variants of the different editors are given in 
the foot notes. 


THE CHRIST OF CYNEWULF 


Translated into English Prose by CHARLES HUNTINGTON 
WHITMAN, Fellow in English of Yale University. Price, goc. 

This translation is intended to be used in connection with 
Professor Albert S. Cook's edition of the ‘‘Christ,” to which 
it closely conforms in readings and punctuation. 





SECOND YEAR LATIN BOOK 


Edited by GREENOUGH, D’OoGE and DaniELL. Price, $1.25. 
This book presents, first, a carefully graded course in easy 
Latin as a preparation for Cesar, followed by a selected 
course of reading taken from the seven books of the Gallic 
war in place of the first four books in their entirety. 


BROWN’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE LABORATORY 


By BERTHA M. Brown, Instructor in Biology in the State 
Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. Price, 75 cts. 

The book consists of a series of exércises illustrating the 
structure and uses of the different organs of the human 
body. The experiments call for no expensive apparatus, 
only such as would be found in any good chemical or physi- 
cal laboratory. : 


BEMAN & SMITH’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 


By WoosTER WoopruFF BEMAN, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics in the University of Michigan, and Davip EuGENE 
SMITH, Principal of the State Normal School, Brockport, 
N.Y. Price, $1.12. 

This work aims to cover the subject of elementary algebra 
as given in the high school, academy, and normal school, in 


‘such a way as thoroughly to fit the student for his college 


course in mathematics. : 


BEMAN & SMITH’S NEW GEOMETRY Price, #1.25 


This is a revision of the earlier edition, retaining its 
suggestive character and original treatment, but presenting 
the matter more simply. ~ 


WENTWORTH'S GEOMETRY, Revised. Price, ¢1.25 


The revision of this book isadefiniteimprovement. The 
original exercises are new and carefully graded, and the 
figures in solid geometry give the pupil just enough assis- 
tance. Its treatment of the Theory of Limits is unexcelled, 




















GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Adopted in over 350 Public and Prioate 
Secondary Schools. 


COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Ropert Herrick, A. B., Assistant Professor of English; 
and Linpsay Topp Damon, A. B., Instructor in English; 
Both of the University of Chicago. 


Part I.—The authors have here provided a course for con- 
structive work in which the critical side of teaching is 
subordinated to the constructive, stimulative side and by’ - 
which the pupil is encouraged to write freely and to. form 
habits of thought and of invention before his expression is 








minutely criticised. ‘ 

Part Il.—The pupil here studies the laws that pqrers writin. 
and the Standards of Good Use, viz.: Present, National an’ 
Reputable Use; Barbarisms and Improprieties ; the use 0 
“shall” and “ will,” “should” and “ would,” and is given 
copious illustrative examples and exercises. 

Pant III.—This partis devoted tothe allied subjects of Diffuse- 
ness, Tansology. Redundancy, Verbosity, etc., ill ted 


by a variety of helpful exercises. 
Part IV.—Certain principles underlie the proper construction 
of both the sentence and th ok. 


e@ and the authors 
have set forth these laws fully in this part of the book. 


Part V.—Thestracture of the whole compositionis now studied 
under the topics of Summaries, Peariere. Narrative, 
‘Expository and Argumentative writing, etc. 


CLOTH, 476 PAGES, PRICE, $1.00. 


Teachers who desire to examine this book with a view to adop- 
tion are requested to communicate with the publishers. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, ae 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS 


Make a specialty of Modern Labor-Saving 


| BOOKKEEPING 


AND OTHER 


| COMMERCIAL 
| PUBLICATIONS 


for use in HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, GRADED 
AND DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


had 





Among the most popular of these works are the following 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping 
New Introductive Bookkeeping 


Practice System of Business Training and 
: Bookkeeping 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping 
Business Arithmetic 
Business Law 
Descriptive Economics 





5 Specimen pages and complete catalogue sent to any teacher 
or school officer. 


| WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK, 1125 B’dw’y. ROCHESTER, N. Y., 134 South Ay. 
. CHICAGO—334 Dearborn St, 
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: New Complete Bookkeeping 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


An Outline of Physiography. By Jacques W. 
Repway, F.R.G.S.. Fully illustrated and con- 
taining numerous maps, charts and diagrams. 
12mo, $1.25, met. 


The author is probably the best known authority upon this subject 
in the country to-day. As the author of fhe new “ Natural School 
Geographies,” he has won recognition for his ability in presenting 
this subject to young students. The book is designed for usein High 
Schools and preparatory schools, and promises to displace the pres- 
ent text-books on the subject. The intimate relations between Geol- 
Ogy and Physical Geography: are made prominent, while special 
attention is given to phenomena which may readily be observed and 
practically studied by students. 





A GENERAL HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. 


300-1900. By Otiver J. THaTcHer, Associate 
Professor of History, University of Chicago, 
and FerpINAND ScCHWILL, Assistant Professor 
of History, University of Chicago. With many 
maps, chronological tables, etc. 12mo, $1.50, e?. 


The great success which these two authors have attained in their 
two standard text-books for college use, ‘Europe in the Middle 
Age,” and ** Modern Europe,” is sufficient guarantee that this new 
book, prepared expressly for High Schools, will meet with the great- 
est favor. The method of treatment follows closely that of the earlier 
books, but is made more elementary. The period covered is from 
the invasion of the Barbarians in the fourth century to the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

> 





Normal School at Westfield, Mass. 


COMENIUS AND THE BEGINNING OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


By Witt S. Monroek, A.B., Professor of Psychology and the History of Education in the State 
(The Great Educators Series.) 


Professor Monroe has traced the great reform movement in education from iis inception in the sixteenth century through Comenius 
down to our own day. Although Comenius is ma‘le the central figure of the book, the author surveys the state of education in Europe in the 
sixteenth century ; indicates theinfiuence of other reformers on the Moravian reformer, and in turn traces bis inflneuce on the subsequent 
educational reformers, notably Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. 


I2mo. $1.00. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


a 


NEW YORK 
and CHICAGO. 











COMMERCIAL AND: 
INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 


FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 





The Inductive Set supplies 6. to 9 months’ work and gives a 
complete training in the preparation and use of Business Papers 
and Business Forms, and their record in = Seon of account. Aff 
the transactions are recorded from busi: papers, and not from 

rinted Memoranda. The Cash- book. Sales-book, Journal, 

ger, Statement-book, Bill-books, and Check- book are used 
in writing up the set. Adopted this fall in hundreds of schools 
in every State and Territory. 

Sample sheets and full information sent to teachers. 
very low. 


Cost, 








SADLER'S COMMERCIAL AND ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETICS 
are standard, 


RICHARDSON'S COMMERCIAL LAW, 

~ ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. By W. W. Earsest. 
LISTER’S WRITING LESSONS, 

BILLING’S SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND, GRAHAM-PITMANIC, 


NEW METHOD SPELLER, 
ate all widely-used books of distinctive merit. 





Full particulars, Catalogue, and Price List sent to Teachers 
and School Officers only. 

Depositories: Boston, New York, Chicago, and other lead- 
ing cities. Correspondence solicited. — 


-SADLER-ROWE CO., 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
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America’s Favorite 


School Desk 








Used by all the principal schools in the land— 
endorsed by all the leading educators and boards 
ot education. Made of selected oak and the best 
quality of iron obtainable. Simple in construc- 
tion, designed to please, made for comfort and 
durability. . The Columbia is the most advanced 
We 


will be glad to send full descriptive printed matter 


and-perfect school desk before the public. 


on application. If you contemplate the purchase 
ot school furniture and desire complete satisfaction 


Buy the Columbia. 


MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 
Office: 109 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL -ANNOVNCEMENT 


SOMETHING NEW ‘er: SCHOOLS 








Now Ready 











NEW EDUCATION READERS: Four Books 


By A. J. Demarest, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hoboken, N. J.,- and 
William M. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, North Bergen, N. J. 


This system of reading is distinctly pre-eminent because 


The most perfect It is based on the ideas of the New Education. 
series of It is a natural presentation of the subject. : 


ic Read, It embodies the best features of the phonic, the syn- 
a sig thetic, the word, and the sentence methods. 


238 caine It is the most rapid and interesting system of reading 
- ever ptoduced. 

j. It is devoted to child life, games, nature study, patriotism, morals, fables, 
fatrious tales, and stories. 

6. It provides generous reviews and is well graded. 
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BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSE!? 


A radical departure based on the belief that néither an 
extreme slant nor the vertical style is xa/ura/, A Radical 

Experiments with thousands of children reveal a prevailing 
uniform s/ant. 

This system of writing is based on this naturad slant. Present Systems 


‘It has the round open style of the best vertical forms with of Writing. 





"Departure from 








no extremes of eccentricities. 
Every copy is sensible and significant. 
‘The wining exercises cunretate with the other branches of study, 








Principals and teachers are invited to consider these books before making 
@ choice for the coming year. Further information on request * *.' *. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEWYORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


REE ROSES 
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FRIGK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM 
AND SECONDARY CLOCKS. .. 


give cine = 
correct ti me 
and correct 
signals for; 
classes, etc. 
in every room 
andrelieve 
teachers of all 
concern as to 
times for be- 
ginning and closing periods, etc. 

Hundreds of Schools, Colleges. 
etc., in the United States and. Can- 
ada work entirely by these clocks. 

The following is one of the hun- 
dreds of testimonials : 


State Normal School, 
Farmington, Me., Jan. 1, 1900. 
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“Tt saves time. Secures punctuality and promptness. 
Saves worry. We should be lost without it.” 
GEO. C. PURRINGTON, Prin. 





Catalogue illustrating and describing 
FRICK CLOCKS and their uses 
cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK, [fr., Waynesboro, Pa, 


Orthography and Orthoepy 
Construction Work = = « 
Grammar and Composition 

















SEVERAL NEW, BRIGHT, AND PROGRESSIVE BOOKS 


1.—Orthography, Orthoepy, and Punctuation 


Embodying the essential facts of the. English language, with oT 
cise rules for punctuation and the use of capital letters. B 
Wixcuext, A.M., author of * Latin Composition,” ‘‘ E aL 
tary Lessons in Greek Syntax,” etc. 
This is a much needed text-book and book of reference for schools, col- 
leges, and private students. Ready September 1. Price, soc. 


{{.—Construction Work in Cardboard and Paper 


Being a practical and invaluable manual for a course of manual 

training in cardboard and paper work without the use of tools. It 

covers t the first six grades. The book also contains a course in 
‘wood work for the’ oth and 6th Grades 

_ This notable book is by Pror. R. M. Surru, Supervisor Manual Train- 

ing, Chicage schools. It contains 4) full-page, alf-tone illustrations, 

Sl A er eend netted for $1.00. 


Ilf.—Flanagan’s New Texts in Grammar and Com- 


POSITION. 1. Hew Lessonsin English. For Intermediate Grades. 
Cloth, 213 pages. mely illustrated. New features. Price, 3g¢c. 


2. Hew Essentials of English nig I and Com ee For Gram- 
mer Geotes, Cloth, 260 to ge Full-page, tone illtstrations, 
ustrative work. 
IV.—Drawing. 
(I) Por Graded Schools. (2) For Sasretes Schools. New and sug- 


gestive series of books, with special estions for villa d 
country schools. Send for ¢ deseriptive cooulers. ayy 








-IF YOU DON’T KNOW where to find a text, aid, materi« 
al, or reference book desired, WRITE US. 


a is 


SS SS 2 ST a en 


A. Flanagan Q0., Pubtshers 


266-268 Wabash Avenue . . Chicago 
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; WILLIAMS & ROGERS | 


Pa : Make a specialty of Modern Labor-Saving 


I: “BOOKKEEPING _ J 


AND OTHER 


COMMERCIAL 4 
“PUBLICATIONS 


: for use in HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, GRADED 
. AND DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
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| Among the most popular of these works are the following 

= Office Routine and Bookkeeping i 

2 New Introductive Bookkeeping 
New Complete Bookkeeping 3 

Practice System of Business Training and 

: Bookkeeping z 

First Lessons in Boekkeeping 

: Business Arithmetic 

Business Law 

= Descriptive Economics 


= Specimen pages and complete catalogue sent toany teacher + 
or school officer. 


| WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 








PUBLISHERS, = 
NEW YORK, 1125 B’dw’y. ROCHESTER, W. Y., 134 South Av‘ 
CHIC AGO—334 Dearborn St. = 
3 = 
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A MODERN SCHOOL: HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or-as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 









The finest schoo) buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be.. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
oye descriptive eatalogue, It 

ours for theaskiag. Abouta 

million of our assembly chairsare 
S ‘daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement ef the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
wotild like to get acquainted. 


A postal catd ot inquiry,sent by you to us; will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. t’s get acquainted. 


0.F. PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 
Eastern OMiee, 814 Constable yr | New York. 
Factory, wee Grand ds, Michigan 
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ea The. Mother Tongue. 


ton. Book I, Lessons IN SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING 
Enouisu. For introduction, 45 cents. Book II, AN ELEMENTARY 
Ena@uiso Grammar. For introduction, 60 cents. 5 

These books are unique in treatment and-plan. They are based on 


the children’s interests. They emphasize thought rather than form. 
They are cumulative in plan. They are authoritative and practical. 


Ceci F. P. Bancrort: Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
—It is 4 distinct contribution to our study of English grammar. 


“ ALBERT LEONARD. President of Michigan State Normal Schools; re- 
cently Professor of er pey Syracuse University —These books are 
most admirably adapted to the:needs of,our public schools. There is 
no other series, so. far as I know, whic epmaanes scholarship and 
adaptation to the needs of children so satisfactorily as this series. 


Myers’ Rome: Its Rise and Fall. 


For introduction, $1.25. 
A comprehensive history of Rome written in Prof. Myers’ pictur- 
esque style, and with all the scholarly excellences of his other his- 


tories. 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk. 


For introduction, 50 cents. 


Stickney’s Alternate Fourth Reader. 


For introduction, 50 cents. 


_ Fddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


For introduction, 60 cents. 


















By Gronrte Ivan Kitrrepee, Professor of Efigtish in Harvard Uni-' By WoostEs WoopRurr Bean, Professor of Mathematicsin the Uni- 


yersity, and Sanam Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of School’, Bos- |" 


in the high school, academy, and normal school, in such a way as 
thoroughly to fit-the student for his cbliege course in mathematics. 


Revised. For introduction, $1.25 


scholarship, great thoroughness, and the highest utility to both the 
student and the teacher. E A Bn pee Fae ; 


Part I, MiscELLANEOts SELECTIONS oF Easy Latin. Part IT, SELEO- 


ninety-t: 
Galli 


By Brrtua M. Brown, Instructor in Biology in the State Normal 
Assistan 


important subject. It consists of a series of exercises illustrating the 
structure and uses of the different organs of the human body. 



















' Elements of Algebra, Sigel 


versity of Michigan, and Davip Fuarne Suiru, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Brockport, N.Y. For introduction, $1.12. 


This work aims to cover the subject of elementary algebra as given 


Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry. ° 


This edition is a close approach to the ideal. It stands for exact 


Second Year Latin Book, = 


TIONS From “ Cmsar’s GALLIC Wak” Edited by J.B. GREENovGH, 

Professor of Latin in Harvard University; B,L. D’Ooae, Professor; 

of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normai College, Ypsilanti 

and M. Grant Danre.ux, formerly Principal of Chauncy-Hall 

School, Boston. For introduction, $1.25. : 
This book is intended to follow any first Latin book. It embraces 
hree pages of easy Latin, followed by selections from “‘Cesar’s 
ic War,” equivalent in amount to the first four books. 


Physiology for the Laboratory. 
School, nis, Mass. ; formerly 


— 

College. For introduction, 75 cents. : 

The aim of this book is to help im the proper teaching of this most 
e 


t in Biology in Vassar 
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market to-day for the regulation of light and 
ventilation, and is much more durable than any 
other fixture made. They are used in nearly 
1000 publie schools and buildings throughout 
the United States. Samples sent on application. 


STOCKIIAN & TIOORE CO., 
97 Brie County Bank Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


2 2BODOFD2OED9GEGO ODEO OS $8 050086 068684 548555959685 008590898000 


is the best and most perfect fixture on the | 








THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Adopted Lights to Literature Readers Nos. 1 and 2, 


New Century Readers Nos. 3, 4, 5, and6, fora period of five 
years, : : 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO i. oe 


Adopted for regular use Lights to Literature Readers Nos. 1 to@ - 





** Of Exceptionally High Standard.” 
‘TI most heartily commend the ‘ Lights to Literature’ Readers. The 


- selection of sabject-matter in Books I and II is specially well adapted to 


hold interest and to insure growth in the power to read naturally; that 
of Books ITI, IV, and V is of exceptionally high standard, giving readers 
of these books a taste of the best in literature. These things. must beof 
great value in establishing right habits of reading, as well as in mould- 
ing character.’"—Miss L. M Lamprey, Training School, Lawrence, Mass. 


** Admirable Books.”’ 


“Tam much obliged to you for your courtesy in sending me the 
‘Lights to Literature’ Readers. I have looked over this series with 
considerable care, and see nothing to indicate that they are not worthy 
of consideration by school men. In fact, they seem to me to be admir- 
able books in their way. Fora long time, at least, the schoots willuse 
such books as these are, and I wish your Company success in respect to 
their circulation.”—A. W. Rankin, State Inspector of Graded Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





For circulars and prices on the above books, as well as Geographies, 
Grammars,. Arithmetics, Copy-Books, and School Jibrary Books, 
address 


RAND, McNALLY &.CO.,.: ~ 


166 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 142 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Ani Outline of Physiograéphy, by Jacquts W. Repway, F.R.GS. 12m0, 380 pages, Elaborately illts- 
trated with thany coloted maps and plates. $1.25, #é7. ee 
The author is probably the best-known authority upon this subject in this cotintry to-day. As the author of the “New 

Natural School Geographies ” he is recognized not or as an authority, but for his ability in presenting the subject toyoung 

students; The book i8 designed fot use in kigh Schools, ahd promises to displace from use the present text-books in the 


ect. The intimate relations between Geol and Physical Geography are made prominent, while special attention is. 
wieee to poeeomen which may readily be observed and practically studied. : : 


THE HOWELLS STORY BOOK ; 


A Collection of Stories for Young Children, by Witttam D&an Howetts, selected and edited by 
Mary E. Burt, and Illustrated by Mildred Howells-for the i2th volume in the “ Scribner Seriés of 
School Reading.” 12mo0, 60 cents, mez. at . 
Following the general idea of makitig the ‘' Sctibner Setiés of School Readiag " the meang of briggin the fidest speci- 

mens of our own American literature into thé schools, the publishers have arranged for this book. ¢ Christthas Stories 

of Mr. Howells, and many others in his inimitable, natural vein, afe & foufitain from which children derive the truest and . 


keenest delight. Miss Burt has co-operated with Mr. Howells in see the stories appear in theit most attractive light to 
the children, and the illustrations add much to the fascination they will have, 


HERAKLES; THE HERO OF THEBES 


And Other Heroes of the Myth.- Adapted from the Second Book of the Primary School of Athens, 
Greece. By Mary E. Burt and ZenatpeE Racozin. t!th volume in the “Scribner Series of 
School Reading.” 12mo, 60 cents, net. 


While travéling in Greece, Miss Burt found the children of the Primary Schools reading these stories in the lower grades, 
the book being one used next above the primer. The interest was enthusiastic, and she brought home a copy of the book 
which she has how arranged as a second reading-book for our own schools. The rapidity of action in the stories-of Herakles, 
Jason, and the other Heroes of the Myth, the prowess and courage and untiring endurance of the men, render the characters 
worthy subjects of thought to young minds and have secured the stories a permanent place in educational literature. 
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is chisalas Gill v6 shucesl Ac pecuilioe information about these new books upon request. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - - New York and Chicago. - 
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,. Ghe Inductive Set of 


COMMERCIAL AND ‘| te Fanos (COLUMBIA 
INDUSTRIAL, BOOKKBEPING | America’s Favorte 


FOR DISTRICT, GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. | School Desk 


As rege to eosaseed ey vik cade Normal seg U: : 4 th ' \ aahaal 
of | ennsylvania; otk, and other states. Recog- sed by all the principal schools in thé land— 
—. sdaised by all be ledding educators and boards 
. ot education. Made ot selécted oak and the best 

We also publish the Famous quality of iron obtainable. Simple in construc- 

. BUDGET SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING tion, designed to please, made for comfort and 
SADLER’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS durability. The Columbia is the most advanced 
 RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW and perfect school desk before the public. We 
ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE will be glad tosend full descriptive printed matter 

_ BILLINGS SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND _| on application. If you contemplate the purchase 
~ SWIFT AND RELIABLE SHORTHAND of school furniture and desire complete satisfaction 


“WRITING LESSONS that teach— 
and a complete line of blanks and stationery. Epon o Buy the Columbia 




















Write for name of our depository in your nearest large city. 


~ 





end 7 MADE AT 
, Catalogue and Price Lists sent to teachers and School Officers only. 


Serene | | PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WOR 
LER-ROWE CO., # Baltimore, Md. “Ole : 169 Fitth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS 








American Book Company 


RECEIVED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 


AND 


THREE MEDALS 





- AT THE 


Paris Exposition of 1900 


FOR SUPERIOR. TEXT-BOOKS IN 
Elementary Education 2 os = = = Grand Prize 
Secondary Education = = = = = = Grand Prize 
Industrial and Commercial Education - Gold Medal 
Agricultural Education ee he Silver Medal 
Higher Education - - - “+ + Silver Medal 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


 Pablishers of School and College Gext- Books, 


NEW YORK 27s CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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With a 


FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


in the School operating Bae! 


Secondary Clocks and Electric Bells 
in the differ- 
entrooms ab- 

—tt solutely cor- 

A. rect time, and 

32 correct signals 
for classes, 
etc., is se- 
cured: all 
clocks are 
alike, all bells 
ring on the ex- 
act minute, teachers are relieved of 
all concern as to times for begin- 

O) ning periods, etc. 

The following letter from one of 
the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
in which the Frick Clock is regarded 
as indispensable tells its own story. 
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Huntsville, Texas, Nov. 14, 1899. 


‘*T consider the Frick Program Clock worth not less than $200 
a year to us. Its value can hardly be over-estimated. I would 
rather do without any other piece of schoolapparatus.””"— __ 

H. ©. PritcHert, Principal. 


; ne ee 
Catalog illustrating Frick Clocks and their 
uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr.. Waynesboro, Pa. 


! Sam Houston Normat InstiTvuTe, 


























NEW LATIN BOOKS _ 


REVISED EDITION 


BELLUM HELVETICUM 
By LOWE and BUTLER. Revised by A. T. WaLKER, Ph.D. 


The only beginner’s Latin Book, based on the connected text of Cxsar, 
that requires a thorough and systematic study of Latin Grammar. Has 
been used for eight years in Boys’ High School,-Brooklyn, and High* 
School of Omaha, Neb. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


REVISED EDITION 


IN LATINUM 
By J. D. 8. RIGGS, Ph.D. 


A manual of Latin prose composition for use with Cesar and Cicero. 
The first edition was widely used and the revision has taken advantage 
of the suggestions of those who have used the book. It is greatly im- 
proved, und in the new form will command increased popularity. In 
two Parts. Cloth. Price, 50 cents each. 3 


LAKE FRENCH SERIES 


ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 
A Practical Course for Secondary Schools 
By ANDRE BEZIAT DE BORDES, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guage, Kalamazoo College, Michigan. 


It gives in as simple a manner as possible the “‘ elements” of French. | 

It tas already been adopted by the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the University of Michigan, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. ; the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; Tli- 
nois College, Jacksonville, Ill. ; Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. ; 
Ripon College, Wis. ; High School, Omaha, Neb., etc, cloth, 234 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 
EASY FRENCH PLAYS 


LA GRAMMAIRE, Labiche 
== 1A JOIE FAIT PEUR, de Girardin 
LES DOIGTS DE FEE, Scribe and Legouve 


By Cuaries W. Benton. Edited with vocabulary for secondary 
schools; the three in one volume. Neat Cloth. Price, 50 cents. HKeauy 
in October. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















Room at the Top. 


There never was a time when there was so great a 
demand for the best teachers asnow. Those are wanted 
who are thinkers, who are workers, who are constant 
students of Education, and of life. Many of the most 
successful men and women in public school work are not 
graduates of the schools, but have attained success thru 
earnest but unaided study. Some years ago at the urgent 
request of many educators we undertook to furnish 
courses of professional reading and study. Out of this 


~ EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


a magazine of pedagogy and general culture. It furnishes 
each year a course of study, for teachers, of the greatest 
value and at the smallest possible cost. It would be of 
the greatest value to you, if you are in earnest in your 
desire to rise to the top.. If you-can get three or four 
friends to join you in reading, meeting at stated intervals 
for that purpose, your profit and pleasure will be the 
greater. The price is but one dollar a year, with special 
rates to clubs. A sample copy free if you are not 
acquainted with it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assgmbly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 










The finest schoo] buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for the asking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairs are 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
veniénce. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


card of inquiry, sent by pen to us, will ere asa mutual friend 


, A postal 
in the way of an introduction. 8 get acquainted. 


0-F,LERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





Myers’ Rome ; Its Rise and Fall. 


For Introduction. $1.25. 


The Mother Tongue. 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English 
in Harvard University, and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. Book I., Lessons in 
Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. For Intro- 
duction, 45 cents. Book II., An Elementary English 
Grammar. > For Introduction, 60 cents. 


’ 
Long’s Wilderness Ways. 
By WILuI1AM J. LONG, author of “‘ Ways of Wood Folk,” 
’ For Introduction, 45 cents. 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry. 
By WicuiAM P. DuRFEE, Professor of Mathematics in 
Hobart College. For Introduction, 75 cents. 


Hazen’s Grade Speller. Book II. 


By M. W. Hazen. For Introduction, 30 cents. 


Aa 





Foundations of French. _ 
Arranged for beginners in preparatory schools and 
colleges by FRED DAVIS ALDRICH, Master of Modern 
Languages at Worcester Academy, and -IRvING Ly- 
SANDER FosTER, Instructor in Romance Languages in 
the Pennsylvania State College. For Introduction, goc. 


Stein’s German Exercises. 
Material to translate into German. Book II, By J. 
FREDERICK STEIN, Instructor in German in the Boston 
High Schools. 


Beman and Smith’s Elements of Al- 
GEBRA. By WoosTER WOODRUFF BEMAN, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and 
DaviID EUGENE SMITH, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Brockport, N. Y. For Introduction, $1.12. 


Stickney’s Alternate Fourth Reader. 


By J. H. STICKNEY. For Introduction, 50 cents. 
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SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one, Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. n 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats,and the thousand. 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with the times. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college, 

Don’t PurcHASE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


@ne cent will buy a postalcard. A moment's time will address an 
inquiry to us and the return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc, 


J. H. But.er, Manager, Sales Department. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO., 


165 Devonshire Street, Bostoo, Mass. 





». will be furnished promptly. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


| MAPS, GLOBES, BOOKS | 








Political Maps, 
Outline Maps, 
Physical Maps, 
Classical Maps, 
Special Maps, 
Hewitt’s Arithmetics, 


We carry in stock the world’s 
best product in the map line. 
If maps are needed for any 
special purpose send for our | 
catalogue. We can supply | 
special maps to illustrate any | of the most perfect text-books 
subject in a college, prepara- | ever published. Abreast with 
tory, or high school course, | the times, it is filled with fas- 
Our facilities for mounting | Ccinating stories and beautiful 
maps oncloth, tarboard,or roll- /~ illustrations that are a delight 
ers are unexcelled. Estimates both to the teacher and the 
for doing this class of work | pupil. Send for sample copy, 
List 25 cents. 


| Hall's Grammars, 


| Lights to Literature 
Readers, 
Rand, McNally 
Geographies, 
Supplementary Reading. 


THE SPRAGUE PRIMER, 
| by SARAH E, SpraGueE, Ph.D., 
of the State Normat School, 
Plattsburg, New York, is one 





SPECIAL. Slated or Blackboard Globes, for demonstrat- 
as ing the problems in solid geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and astronomy, in several different sizes and styles of 
mounting. Our new GLOBE MANUAL, tontaining half-tone 
reproductions of photographs of our globes, with descriptions 
and prices mailed on receipt of request. 


- RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATIO 


By THomAs Davipson, A.M., LL.D. 12mo. 292 pp. $1.00 net. 


This book is designed for use in Normal Schools, Professional Teachers’ Classes, and by general students of the subject. 
It begins with early education and treats its growth and development as an evolutionary process. The personalities 
and influences of men who are classed as “ The Great Educators” become the centres around which the history is 
written and the progressive tendencies of each period are brought out with distinctness and force. ~The final chapter 
is devoted tothe future of education. 

The New York Times says; It would be pleasant to dwell upon many valuable thoughts with which the volume is freighted, and to give 
with some fullness an idea of the breadth of treatment the subject receives in. so small a compass, especially to indicate the direction in 
which the author points, but we'shall not deem it necessary to do so, and shall be content with recommending the book to the perusal of 
teachers, assured that thereby they may acquire an enlarged and inspiring conception of their important work. 





ATRIOTIC ELOQUENCE 


Relating to the Spanish-American War and its Issues, 


By Ropert J. FULTON, Dean of The School of Oratory, Ohio Wesleyan University and THomas C. TRUEBLOOD, 
Professor of Blocution and Oratory in the University of Michigan. I2mo. pp. 364, $1.00 net. 








The book coatains. roo and more different speeches or extracts from speeches relating to the Spanish War and its 
issues. Nowhere can any such an array of arguments for and against the Administration’s Foreign Policy be found, 
It is comprehensive and yet no speech is included except those which have been national in their effects. 


It is designed as a Speaker for High Schools and Colleges. Correspondence invited, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS; = - New York and Chicago. 
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For Grammar and High Schools. 


COMMERCTALAND INDUSTRIAL | “<""°* 
BOOKKEEPING. 


Inductive Set Supplies from S to8 —. Work. 


ADOPTED IN EVERY STA’ RRITORY— 
A REVEL ATIO! TO PRACHERS. 





“Ameria’s Favorite 
School’ Desk 








Imparts a thorough training in Busisess harass ae Customs. 
All the transactionsare entered from the business papers#eceived 
and issued. In the Inductive Set the ° ee makes out 54 bills, 
issues 55 checks, r2 notes, and 8 drafts, besides account sales, fe- ot Sed Made of sclestall oils: a chek 
ceipts, and many other papers. He receives large flumbers of : ; - 
notes, drafts, checks, bills, etc., all perfect photo-engraved copies quality of iron obtainable. Simple in construc- 


of well executed forms. : ing : E é 
We have a few hundred slightly defective budgets of the first tion, esigned to please, made for comfort and 


edition which we will send free to teachers. Ask for ‘‘ Budget mB aks Sn SE 
tor.” State where you teach. We publish a series of Commercial durability. The Columbia is the most adv anced 
Fext-Books, such as and perfect school desk before the public. We 


Arithmetics, Commercial Laws, % % & ; ae : 
, will be glad to send full descriptive printed matter 
Writing Lessons, English-Correspondence, % 5 : . I F 
Spelier, Shorthand Texts, etc. st ot & ‘| -on application. If you contemplate the purchase 
and carry @ stock of School’Spplies. Sample copieSiof our pub- | of school furnitufte-and desire complete satisfaction 


lications wili be sent fré@ to teachers and SchooPofiicers on tasy 
eonditions. Write for what you want.- Qur CaTaLOGUE SENT 


: Roa 
on APPLICATION. ae “ 
abb & Co. Bobtom A.C. MeClang & Co.. Chi’ Buy the Columbia 
Book Supply Co., Atlanta: Clarke Co., * 
Book oe TeTises Megenth Stationery Co., Omaha 
: San oy rath Keeler : es Salt Lake « 
City ; Los Angeles Business College, ‘Los Ange! ies. MADE AT 


SADLER-ROWE CO., PIQUA SCHOOL “FURNITURE WORKS 


42 North Charles Street, * 3 - BALTIMORE, MD. ff 
“ Auentoa's Leavine House ror Commenctat Pustycatioxs ” Office: 109 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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VOLUME LXI., Ne. 16, NOVEMBER 3, 1900. 


$2.00 A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY. 


61 B. oth St., New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, iil. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 











NEW EDUCATION READERS. 


Book I. [now ready] ees 
Others to follow shortly. 

By Supt. A. J. Demarest, Hoboken, N. J., and Supt. W. M. 
VAN Sicku#, North Bergen, N. J. 

The most perfect series of phonic readers yet devised. A natural presen- 
tation based on the ideas of the New Education. It embodies the best 
features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and thesentence methods | 
The most rapid and interesting system of reading ever produced. 


- $ .35 





BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP 


Books AandB,perdozn - - - - = $0.60 
Books 1-6, per dozen - - - - = = 445 


The most rapid and natural method of writing yet devised, 

A radical departure from present systems, based on the general pre- 
vailing slant which characterizes all natural writing. It has the round, 
open style of the best vertical forms, with no extremesor eccentricities. 
Every copy is sensible and significant. , 





For Elementary Schools 


For Secondary Schools 





STEWART AND COE’S FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL 
BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS. 

Five Book Series or Eight Book Series. 
RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 

Part I PTR ie ae Eee 

Part II eo Ee 
MAXWELL’S GRAMMARS 

Introductory Lessons in English Grammar 

Advanced Lessons in English Grammar 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 

Elementary - - 

Advanced - 
WHITE'S ARITHMETICS 


Firth Botk.< en Ow “ 
New Blementary- - - - = - 
New Complete - ~- Ree > 


paras SCHOOL onenhens OF THE UNITED 
TATES 


S @ze BS 28 ee 


_ 


ial APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
Primary - - - - - 
Intermediate - - - - - - 
Advanced - - - - eS 
BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 
Eight Books, per dozen 
Charts, per set - - - - - = 
NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC : 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course--Two Books 


SEe 





HOADLEY’S BRIEF COURSE IN GENERAL PHYSICS 
ROWLAND AND AMES’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS - 


“MACY AND NORRIS’S GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY  - 


HEWES’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE 
STEELE’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY - - - 
NEWCOMB’S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY - 
MAXWELL AND SMITH’S WRITING IN ENGLISH 
KIMBALL’S THE ENGLISH SENTENCE - - 
BACON'S NEW FRENCH COURSE - - - 
KUHN’S ELEMENTS OF SPOKEN.FRENCH - 
VOLTAIRE'S SELECTED LETTERS (Syms) _ 
SCHANZS DER ASSISTENT - - - - 
HARPER AND BURGESS'S ELEMENTS OF LATIN 


‘HINSDALE’S THE ART OF STUDY - - = =. 


LANCASTER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
Rents. one oS 
SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE (Revised) - - 
HISTORY OF ROME (Revised) - - - - 





Send price in stamps and receive specimen copies. Further information on request. 
For other notable text-books for schools and colleges, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK ee CHICAGO 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, — 


N 
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With a 


FRICK AUTOMATIC © 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


in the School operating 


Secondary Clocks and Electric Bells 
in the differ- 
ent rooms ab- 
solutely cor- 
rect time, and 
correct signals 
for classes, 
etc., is se- 
cured: all 
clocks are 
alike, all bells 
ring on the ex- 
act minute, teachers are relieved of 
all concern as to times for begin- 
iM ning periods, etc. 

The following letter from one of 
the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
in which the Frick Clock is regarded 
as indispensable tells its own story. 


Sau Houston Normat InstiTure, 
Huntsville, ‘Texas, Nov. 14, 1899. 












































**T consider the Frick m Clock worth not less than $200 
a year to us. Its eles oon hardly be over-estimated I would 
rather do without any other piece of schoolapparatus”"—_ __ 

H. C. Perrcuett, Principal. 





Catalog illustrating Frick Clocks and their 
uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK, Mir., Waynesboro, Pa. 











LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Ready November 1, 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS: 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM ALLEN 
NEILSON, Ph.D., of Harvard University. Cloth. 


Price, Sy Retain Dee” es eon Si 25 cents 





ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 

By HENRY W. TuuRSTON, Chicago Normal School, with 
an Introduction by ALBION W. SMALL, University of Chi- 
cago. Part I—Industrial Observation and Interpretation. 
Part I1—Outlines of the Industrial History of England and 
the United States. Part I1[—Elements of Economic 
Theory. 300 pages. Cloth, gilt side and back stamp. 
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LAKE FRENCH SERIES 


Easy French Plays. 
LA GRAMMAIRE, Labiche. 
LA JOIE FAIT PEUR, de Girardin. 
LES DOIGTS DE FEE, Scribe and Legouve, 
By CHARLES W. BENTON. Edited, with vocabulary fo. 


secondary schools; the three in one volume. Neat cloth. 
POS ee ee Re eR Ra 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


378-388 Wabash Avenue - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 








PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 


A Study of Its Structure and Needs 
Correlated with Nature Study #% 





By Mrs. Etta B. HALLock, Lecturer on the Teaching of 
Physiology and Hygiene before the Massachusetts and 
New York State Teachers’ Institutes. 


This is nota text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers 
—the only book of this character published, so far as we know— 
certainly the only one giving, in any complete or helpful way, 
suggestions for the treatment of this important subject. Physi- 
ology and Hygiene are now taught in most schools, and there 
is no subject, the teaching of which can do greater good. 
Curiously enough it is the subject on which teachers have been 
able to find least to assist them. Mrs. Hallock has done a 
great service to the schools in the preparation of this book 
which will so greatly help every teacher using it to make the 
teaching of Physiology profitable. 

The manner of treatment may he illustrated by reference to 
Chap. liI, The Leg. First, helpful books are mentioned; 
then there are suggestions in metheds; lessons follow, the 
pupils observe moving objects, the means by which they move, 
thé variety of movements made by animals, the parts of the 
human leg and foot, the use of the pat, the resemblances 
and differences in the structure of the human leg and the 
ang meee part of some of the lower animals. In a similar 
way intermediate lessons treating of internal structure are 
taken up. Finally, there are practical hygienic suggestions on 
cleanliness, comfortable shoes, exercises, &c. The book con- 
tains a large number of illustrations. 

We also publish several hundred valuable books on teaching 
and seven educational periodicals. Catalog free. 


200 pages. Cloth, 75c; to Teachers, 60; postage, 8c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 East 9th Street, New York. 





A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should hav an Assmtly-Rec n- 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 









The finest schoo! buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is Sopa for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairs are 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as wellas a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


A postal card of inquiry, sent b ‘ou to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. ’s get acquainted. ae 


O TGR EEINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constab'e Building, New York, 
Factory, - = Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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By eantes LYMAN KI PTREDGE, Profesor of English in Harvard Valiente and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Book I. LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING ENGLISH. i2me, 320 
pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents. 


Book II. AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 331 pages. For introduction, 60 cents, 





E=AHERE are few school books that have commanded the 
ieattention that has been given The Mother Tongue since 
yaits publication in May, 1900. Its appearance was oppor- 







artificial methods pursued by other language books were nearly, if 
not quite, profitless. The Mother Tongue books are a definite re- 
turn to the simple and natural methods followed by every child in 
acquiring its ability to speak, to read, and to write correctly the 
English language. No other language books develop so carefully 
the cumulative plan or so emphasize the essentials of the subject. 
The books appeal with peculiar force to both teacher and pupil. 
The experience and scholarship of the authors render these. books 


Btune, for it was universally felt that the formal and © 








Boston New York = Chicago 





\.. 


notable among all language books now published. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


San Francisco 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 











SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large < or 
small, is exactly fitted 
Is comfortable, and, 
as a comsequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ‘ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with the times. 





Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcnasE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postal card. A moment's time will address an 
iaquiry to us and the return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


J. H. ButTier, Manager, Sales Department. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO., 


165 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 














Che Rand-Mchally Maps 
* 


Geographical Accuracy 
ARE Distinctness 
FAMOUS } : : 

FOR | Artistic Coloring 


| Durability 


Their extensive use in schools in every country in the 
world is proof of their merit 


Fa 


three complete sets of political wall maps, 
consisting of the well-known Glode Series, 
the Large Outline Series, and the unex- 
celled Columbia Series. 

A complete set of Physical Maps, in 
wall form, with supplementary hydograph- 
+ ic chart of the Pacific Ocean. 

The celebrated Kiepert Classical Maps 
in wall form, which we control in this 
country. 

A large assortment of State maps, city 
maps, special maps for history and litera- 
_ ture classes, etc. 


OUR LINE 
EMBRACES 





‘ 


Priced catalogue mailed on receipt of request. Correspondence 
invited, 





RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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| Scribner’s Series of School Reading. 


richie ase rede aca aac basil iia tf 2° 


NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 
$ 
$ 
$ 







Redway’s Elementary Physical Geography. . 
383 pages. Maps, Diagrams, and Charts with Questions and Exercises. $1.25 net. 
Distinguished by Elementary Character—Practical Usefulness—Author’s Reputation—Best 
Maps in Any Physical Geography. . 


; 
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Davidson’s History of Education. 
300 pages. With Bibliography. . $1.00, net. 
pee es by Difficulty of Author’s Task and yet.his Greatest Success—Unusual 
holarship Combined with Judgment —Most Remarkable Tribute from Critics as Thomas 


+ 


S 


bs y «. 


Davidson’s Last and Best Work. 


Thatcher and Schwill’s General History of Europe. 
600 pages. Maps. Genealogical Table and Index. $1.50, net. 
Distinguished by Period Covered, 300 to 1900 A. D.—Conformity to Recommendations of 
Best Teachers—Treatment of Essential Facts. Outgrowth from Previous Successful Books. 


12 volumes published, 60 cents, net each, 
Distinguished by Best Contemporary American Authors—Howells, Seton- Thompson, Stockton, 
Cable, Eggleston, Etc.—Being « too fine'’ artistically for School Use—Excellent Read- 


ing—Departure from Bad Traditions. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 
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For Grammar and High Schools. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


Inductive Set Supplies from 5 to 8 Months’ Work. 


_ ADOPTED IN EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY— 
A REVELATION TO TEACHERS ! 








Imparts a thorough training in Business Forms and Customs. 
Allthe transactions are entered from the business papers received 


and issued. In the Inductive Set the pupil makes out sa bills, 


issues 56 checks, 12 notes, and 8 drafts, besides account sales, re- 
eeipts, and many other papers. He receives large numbers of 
notes, drafts, checks, bills, etc., all perfect photo-engraved copies 
of well executed forms. 

We have a few hundred slightly defective budgets of the first 
edition which we will send free to teachers. Ask for “ Budget 
tor.” State where youteach. We publish a series of Commercial 
Text-Books, such as 


Arithmetics, Commercial Laws, # # & 
Writing Lessons, English-Correspondence, 
Speller, Shorthand Texts, etc. # # #* J 


and carry a stock of School Supplies. Sample copies of our pub- 
lications will be sent free to teachers and school officers on easy 
conditions. Write for what you want. Our CATALOGUE SENT 
On APPLICATION. 
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America’s Favorite 


School Desk 


Used by all the principal schools in the land— 
endorsed by all the leading educators and boards 
of education. Made.of selected oak and the best 
Simple in construc-’ 




















quality of iron obtainable. 
tion, designed to please, made for comfort and 
durability. The Columbia is the most advanced 
and perfect school desk before the public. We 
will be glad to send full descriptive printed matter 
on application. If you contemplate the purchase 
of school furniture and desire complete satisfaction 


Buy the Columbia 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 
Office: 109 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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CDRISTMHS NAMBER 


Highest Awards at Paris 


The position of the American Book Company as the leading publishers of text- 


books for Elementary Schools is universally recognized. 


also pre-eminent in High School publications. 
Paris Exposition where the International Jury awarded to this Company both the 


Grand Prix d’Honneur for Elementary Education 
and the 


Grand Prix d’Honneur for Secondary Education. 
No other publishing house in the world has ever received so many recompenses of so high a character. 





ATTRACTIVE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


For Elementary Schools 





Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School 
The Baldwin Primer - 


New Education Readers 
Books Iand II, each - 


Shaw’s People of Other Lands . 
Discoverers and Explorers 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 

Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses - 

Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic 

Hall’s Elementary Physiology 

Wight’s Selections from the Bible - 
Southwick’'s Steps to Oratory - 

Powell and Connolly’s Rational Grammar 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study - 

Swett’s American Public Schools - 
Seeley’s History of Education - 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 


Books I to 6; per cones 
Charts, per set - - 


- $ .25 


.30 


-35 
.30 
35 
45 
.40 


.60 
.30 
‘75 
.40 


.60 





For Higher Schools 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics 
Rowland and Ames’s Elements of Physics - 





Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy 

Macy and Norris’s General Physiology - 
Harper and Burgess’s Elements of Latin 
Bacon’s New French Course 

Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French 
Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms) - 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Thérése 
Schanz’s Der Assistent 

Prehn’s Journalistic German 

Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English - 
Kimball’s The English Sentence - - 


Johnson’s History of see eendh and vee 
Literature - 


Halleck’s History of English Literature 


Lancaster’s Manual of Sugtieh aang (ae 
vised) 


Smith’s History of Greece (Revised) 
History of Rome (Revised) - 





For school and home use these books are unexcelled. Copies 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


It may not be so well known that they are 
This fact, however, has just been attested at the 


- $1.20 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 


I.00 


.50 
‘75 
.50 
35 
.50 
‘75 
-75 


1.25 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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DINNER 
SET 


GOLD J» 
WATCH 


(112 or 126 
Pieces, Decor- 
ated or Plain. 


FREE 


twith only 30 Pounds of SUN-SUN CHOP TEA 








TO HOTEL-KEEPERS. 
whether the guest has been accustomed to the black or green varieties heretofore. 
Tea which they get at hotels than any other thing; 
Hotels, Hospitals, Institutions, Boarding-House Keepers, Manufacturers, Mechanics of all kinds, store-keepers, etc.. 


flavored ‘l'ea 


to their advantage. and make a saving in the cost of their Teas by using the celebrated Sun-Sun Chop 





To introduce our world-renowned Sun-Sun Chop Tea we will, for the present, send a beautiful, Decorated Dinner Set, 112 
pieces, or White Granite Dinner Set, 126 pieces, with only 30 pounds of Sun-Sun Chop Tea at 70 cents—#21.00. This isthe greatest 
Value ever offered. NO SPECIAL PRESENTS with this offer. 

Sun-Sun Chop is packed in One-Pound Air-Tight Decorated Trade-Mark Tin Canisters to preserve the Fine, Kich, Delicate, 
Aromatic Flavor, and Great Strength. If you want totest this Tea, send 15 cents and we will mail you a quarter !) of Sun-Sun 
Chop Tea 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY’S SUN-SUN CHOP isa very superior quality of Pure Natural Leaf 
lea. It hasa tine, delicious, aromatic flavor, and is very strong. It isa selection of the choicest leaves from the best cultivated 
lea Districtsof China. Vast numbers of the Chinese people worship the Sun as the highestand purest object of excellence, and, 
as they designate the Emperor of China “ His Imperial Highness, Brother of the Sun, Emperor of the Celestial Flowery King- 
dom,” it naturally follows that what commodity cr object to which they apply the double title of *‘Sun-Sun” must necessarily 
possess the highest qualities of purity and imperial excellence. And that is exactly what we canclaim for our Sun-Sun Chop—that 
it is perfectly pure, of a choice, rich flavor, very full strength. and conducive to health as well as pleasure. 

THE SUN-SUN CHOP iscured without coloring matter of any kind. It is fired or dried upon porcelain, and it must: 
therefore, be entirely free from all impurities. It possesses all the aromatic delicious flavor, as well as all the soothing and 
invigorating virtues which have rendered this Tea plant famous among all classes throughout many generations. Every year 
adds to the popularity, and must continue to do so 

THE SUN-SUN CHOP, we feel fully persuaded, will suit the taste of all lovers of good Tea, whether they have been 

4 accustomed to the use of the Black or Green varieties heretofore, and its perfect purity enhances its value, and must establish 
it in favor with all classes 

There is no ‘lea sold that is so well suited to hotel use as our Sun-Sun Chop, It will suit all tastes, no matter 

We hear more complaints among travelers about the quality of 

and it ean all be obviated by using the Sun-Sun Chop at the hotels, and thus have a uniformly 

ete., will find it 

You need have no fear of ordering thirty 


pounds at one time, as it is packed in One-pound Tin Cans, and it will keep perfectly fresh until used 


5 














Weask ALL LOVERS of PERFECT COFFEE 


(Perfection in the Cup, Delicious Aroma, Great Strength, and a High Degree of Pleasure in Drinking.) 








BOMOJA 
is composed of the 
very choicest selected 
coffees from the finest 
the 


world. (None to equal 


plantations in 
them.) Blended in the 


most scientific man- 


ner. Exact propor- 
tions being used. All 
the coffees that enter 
into this blend are 
allowed to thoroughly 
ripen on the trees 
before being picked. 
You 
draw your own con- 
the 


quality, strength, 


can therefore 


clusions as to 


aroma, and perfection 


of such a coffee. 











TO GIVE OVP 








A TRIAL. 








IT 1S THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST COFFEE 
ON THE MARKET. 


Bomoja Coffee is 
packed in Handsomely 
Decorated Tin Canis- 
ters, holding exactly 
8 pounds Coffee, net, 
and sold by the Can- 
isters, at $2.80. Reg- 
ular price, 38 cents. 


AAAAR 


IT IS INDEED A 
RARE TREAT. 


It is also packed in 
air-tight, 
trade-mark bags which 
will preserve the 
strength and flavor 
for any length of time. 


absolute 








Remember, One Pound will go farther than Three Pounds of a Cheaper Grade; Besides you will enjoy a Good Breakfast. 


WE HAVE COFFEES IN STOCK AT ALL PRICES: FRESH ROASTED EVERY DAY 





THIS COFFEE IS SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 


51-55 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York, Telephone, 2451 Cortlandt. 
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A Hoarse Teacher 
is a Tired Teacher 


As a simple yet effective relief for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
and all throat affections, Brown’s Bronchial Troches stand first 
in public favor and confidence. Not a cheap concoction of 
doubtful ingredients, but unequaled in popularity and effective- 
ness for nearly half a century. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation of hoarseness and 
all throat irritation scaused by cold or use of the voice. A boon to 


IMENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 








Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 


4 
CHAPPED HANDS, . 


TEACHERS ee ‘ens 
and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
— all odor of perspiration. 
l Br Me I | RE S Get MENNEN’S (the original), @ /ittle 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 


substitutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 
So Idevery wher e, or mailed for 25 cents, 
Qample free.) : 
@ GERHARD MENNEN CO,, Newark, N. J. © 
} 














Containing nothing injurious they may be used as often as 
required. 








S 
- 


Sold everywhere. In boxes only. Price, 25 cents. 
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DIXON’S 2 


VAY f yy American Graphite 
ij \ & PENCILS 
Y 


are manufactured to suit all require- 
ments 


od 






Graded for use in all departments of edu- 
be cational work 


od 


DIXON’S ERASIVE RUBBERS are 
High Grade 


ad 


Attractive Pamphlets and Descriptive Matter sent 
on application 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
ne a nN. 
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You can now buy 


Cherry 


Pec toral |} 





Ayer’ S 


We want everybody who has 
a cough to use Ayers Cherry 
Pectoral. Sixty years of expe- 
rience with it tell us there is 
nothing equal to it for coughs, 
colds in the chest, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia,whoop- 
ing-cough, hoarseness, croup, 
consumption, and all diseases 
of the throat and lungs. For 50 years we 
made only the dollar size. We make it yet 
-—-it is the best to keep on hand, best for 
chronic cases, and most economical in the long run. 
Three years ago we put out a So-cent size to accommo- 
date those who might not find it convenient to expend a 





dollar. This is the size you will like best for all ordinary 





cases. And now you can buy a 25-cent size. It is very 





convenient for traveling, holds plenty to cure an ordinary 
cold, and is just about right for one of the children. All 
druggists Keep it. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send us one dollar and we will express a large bottle to you, all —" prepaid. Be sure and 


give us your nearest express office. Address, J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass 













| School Board Number : H E- | Forty iti 


-N EW YORK: AND: CHICAGO: 


VOLUME LXlL., Ne. ao. 
.00 A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY. DECEME BER 1, 1900. beste 266 Wabash Ay., Chicage, lil 
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TEACHERS ARE INVITED 


to send for descriptive circulars and full information regardiag our many new and notable 
publications for elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges. In their different 
branches these text-books are unsurpassed. All represent the highest educational thought 
and are attractively and interestingly written. Particular attention, however, is called to 




















































NEW EDUCATION READERS—Four Books BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP 
BooksIandIleach - - - - = = $.35 Books 1—6, per dozen ay ein a eee ae 
. Others to follow shortly. Charts, perset - - - - = = «= 4.50 
The most perfect series ot Phonic readers yet devised, It is Unlike all other systems, it is based on the general prevailing 
based on the ideas of the New Education and presents the subject slant which characterizes all natural writing, yet it has the 
naturally and logically. It embodies the best features of the round, open style of the best vertical forms, with no extremes 
phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the sentence methods, and or eccentricities. It correlates with other branches of study 
is the most rapid and interesting system of reading ever produced and every copy is sensible and significant. No other system of 
It povuane generous reviews and is well graded. writing is so rapid and so natural. 


































Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 
‘The Baldwin Primer Bi te : - «at oi eae Kimball’s The English Sentence - .- - - - 95 
Shaw's People of Other Lands - - - - -  .30 Harper and Burgess’s Elements of Latin - - - 1.00 
Discoverersand Explorers - - - - - 35 Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics - - - 1.20 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - - - + -- = . 45 Rowland and Ames’s Elements of Physics - - - 1.00 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children - -  - - Macy-and Norris’s General Physiology Se 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands - -  .45 Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene - ~- 1.00 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose - - ~-  .50 Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy - - - - 1.00 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses - - - - - -  .60 Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Revised) ee ee re 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers : Bacon’s New French Course - -— - - 1,00 
North America, South America, Asia, each wi. 568 
Powell and Connolly’s RationalGrammar - - - .60 Se en oe foe... 
Hall’s Elementary Physiology ; , : “75 Prehn’s Journalistic German - - - - : - .5O 
Wight’s Selections from the Bible- — - - 40 Srhane's: ate. Aaetane St tS a: CS 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory * = 00 Johnson’s History of English and American Litera- 
Hinsdale’s The ArtofStudy - - - - - =- 1,00 tare SENG tie Ce vo eee 
Seeley’s History of Education- - - - - - 25 Lancaster’s Manual of English History (Revised) - 10 
Roark’s Method in Education - ee ee ’ Smith’s History of Greece (Revised) - - - - 1,00 
Swett’s American Public Schools- - - - - 1.00 History of Rome (Revised)  - SRS See 















COPIES SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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A Hoarse Teacher | Monographs on Teaching 
is a Tired Teacher ENGLISH 
I, METHODS OF TEACHINU NOVELS, by May EstEL_e 
As a simple yet effective relief for Coughs, Colds, Hoarceness, Cook. 

and all throat affections, Brown's Bronchial Troches stand first | "- BDITING ENGLISH CLASSICS, by Linpsay Topp 
in public favor and confidence. Not a cheap concoction of Damon. 
doubtful ingredients, but unequaled in popularity and effectivee | gt seed bad TEACHING RHETORIC, by Rosert 


ness for nearly half a century. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation of hoarseness and 
all throat irritation scaused by cold or use of the voice. A boon to 


TEACHERS 
LLCTURERS 
SINGERS 


Containing nothing injurious they may be used as often as 
required. 


Sold everywhere. In boxes only. Price, 25 cents. 





Ghe Pioneer System 


S MITH’S INTERMEDIAL 


PENMANSHIPZ 
The only system of penmanship based upon the intermedial slant 


which presents a complete series adapted to all erades Smith's b ter- 
media] led the way to the rational and nataral slant aud still leads. 
Others follow The series comprises : 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL WRITING PRIMER, 


For pencil or pen 

SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL SHORT COURSE, 
Nos 1,2 8, 4,8, 6. 

SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL REGULAR COURSE, 
Nos 1, 2. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


SMITH’S SE RE OIAL BUSINESS FORMS, 
o 8. . 


SMITH’S ERR DIAL. PRACTICE BOOKS, 
oa, 1, 2, 8, 4. 


SMITH’S MANUAL OF INTERMEDIAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. For Teachers and Students, 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 
CHARTS, 


«*eCorrespondence regarding Smiths Intermedial System is reques- 
ted -uperintendents, Principals, and Teachers are invited to examine 
ite merits, aud also to se.d for circular of any of the following publica- 

ons 


AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM CHARTS AND 
READERS. 


IDEAL VERTICAL COPY BOOKS. 
MONTEITH’S NATURAL HISTORY READINGS 
(third year grade) 

Natura History Reaprnas, Book One “Mammals, 
Natura History Reapines, Book Two—Birds, etc. 


SPALDING & MOORE’S LANGUAGE SPELLER, 
Part One. 


SPALDING & MOORE S LANGUAGE SPELLER, 
Part Two. 
GILBFRT & SULLIVAN’S PRACTICAL LES- 
SONS IN ALGEBRA. 





RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New ork. 








ly» THE TEXT-BOOK ON COMPOSITION AND RHETO- 
RIC, by Epwin M. Hopkins. 


FRENCH 
I, THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH, by An- 
DRE BEZIAT DE BorRDES, 
Il, FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION, by ALICE GABRIELLE 
TWIGHT. 
ECONOMICS 
1. ECONOMICS AS A STUDY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Il. METHODS OF TEACHING ECONOMICS IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS, by HENRY W. TuuRsTON. 


MATHEMATICS 
I. THE TEACHING OF ELEIENTARY ARITHMETIC, by 
SARAH C. Brooks. 


LATIN 


I. FIRST YEAR LATIN WORK, by E. H. Scorr, 


Any or all of these pamphlets will be sent postpaid 
to teachers on request. Address the Publishers 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. ‘here is nobabel of words used in 1ts description. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its constraction. It 18 a »lain American School 
desk described iv plain Americau language, built on Americanideas the 
kind of ideas that are conquerins the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said: 
* What’s ina ‘ame? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And 'twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
= apply to sehool furuiture for to the great majority of school officers 

6 name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘‘GRAND ” desks are made ino three styles - 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

The Test af Time has proven e*ch of these desks to be the best in ita 
respective class aid through them the name G RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 

lace of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
Farn ure it pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - e ~ 814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office: Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington 8t., CHICAGO 
Works .- -. «GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN _ 





Sena for Catalogue, free for the asking 
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NEW BOOKS™*SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





Long’s Wilderness Ways. 


By Ww. J. Lone, author of ‘Ways of Wood~ 
Folk.” For introduction, - - 40 cents: 


Wiltse’s: 
Folklore Stories and Proverbs. 


By Sara E. Wittse. Nearly ready. 


Judd’s Wigwam Stories. 


By Mary C, Jupp. Nearly ready. 


Ramee’s Bimbi. 








Gould’s 
Mother Nature’s Children. 


For introduction, 
60 cents. 


Andrews’ Four Friends. 


By Jane Anprews, Author of “Seven Little 
Sisters,” etc. Nearly ready. 


By ALLEN WALTON GOULD. 


Lane’s Oriole Stories. 
By M. A. L. Lane. 


The Finch First Reader. 


By Adelaide V. Finch, author of “ The Finch 


For introduction, 28 cents. 














Stories for children. For introduction, 40 cts. Primer.” For introduction, - - 30 cents. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Attain Dallas Cahenibiie London 
encanta Safer He 
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There are M 
Good Things in 
the World. 








but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler Adjustable Chair Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthfil—they suit the pupils—they please the teacherg 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS, 


General Sales.Office -. 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 
Factory - - + «=-- =: = «= WALPOLE, MASS. 





RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Maps, Globes, 


Political Maps, Outline Maps, 
Physical Maps, 
Classical Maps, Special Maps, 





















We carry in stock the world’s best product in the map line. 
If in need of maps for any special purpose send for our cata- 
logue. We can supply special maps to illustrate any subject 
in a college, preparatory, or high school course. Our facilities 
for mounting maps on cloth, tarboard, or rollers are unex- 
celled. Estimates for doing this class of work will be fur- 
nished promptly. 


Terrestrial—G LO BES—Celestial 


SPECIAL. Slated or Blackboard Globes, for demon- 
strating the problems in solid geometry, trigonometry and 
astronomy, in several different sizes and styles of mounting. 
Our new Globe Manual containing half-tone reproductions of 
photographs of our globes, with descriptions and prices,mailed 
on receipt of request. 











RAND, McNALLY & CO., a 


Chicago. New York. 
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/ NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS | 


Redway’s Elementary Physical Geography. 


383 pages. Maps, Diagrams, and Charts with Questions and Exercises. $1.25 net. 
Distinguished by Elementary Character—Practical Usefulness—Author’s Reputation—Best 
Maps in Any Physical Geography. 


Davidson’s History of Education. 





300 pages. 


With Bibliography. $1.00, net. 
Distinguished by Difficulty of Author’s Task and yet his Greatest Success—Unusual 


Scholarship Combined with Judgment —Most Remarkable Tribute ~ Critics as Thomas 
Davidson’s Last and Best Work. 


Thatcher and Schwill’s General History of Europe. ; 
600 pages, Maps. Genealogical Table and Index. §1 50, net. 
Distinguished by Period Covered, 300 to 1900 A. D.—Conformity to Recommendations of 


Best Teachers—Treatment of Essential Facts. Outgrowth from Previous Successful Books. 


Scribner’s Series of School Reading. 


12 volumes published. 60 cents, net, each. 


Distinguished by Best Contemporary American Authors—Howells, Seton- Thompson, Stockton, 
Cable, Eggleston, Etc.—Being «too fine’’ artistically for School Use—Excellent Read- 
ing—Departure from Bad Traditions. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and msacosés 
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FREE TO TEACHERS. 


Sample Budgets of the Inductive Set of 


COMMERCIAL 
an” INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


We have a few sample budgets made up from 
the first edition remaining, that will be sent to teach- 


ers on application. First come, first served. 


“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING,”’ 


a photo-engraved reproduction of the Cash-book, 
Sales-book, Journal, Ledger, Trial Balance, and 
Balance Sheet books of the Inductive Set will ac- 
company the sample budget. 

The Inductive Set has been adopted in over one 
thousand public schools within the last four months. 
Teachers, who want something easy to teach and 
- easy to learn, thoroughly educational and practical 
in method and subject matter, should not miss this 


opportunity. A postal will bring prompt response. 


Address 


SADLER-ROWE CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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If it is the 


Columbia 


that's allyou 
care to Know— 


for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme, 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office : 
109 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 


Factory - PIQUA, OHIO 











